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THE TRIAL OF 
THOMAS MORE 


By 


PHILIP INGRESS BELL 


Sheriff of London, Privy Councillor, Knight, Under- 
Treasurer of the Council, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Lord High Chancellor, was brought to trial on 1 July 
1535 before a special court sitting in the King’s Bench at West- 
minster. Though nineteen special commissioners had been 
appointed for the purpose of this trial, in fact only eleven sat on 
e Bench, of whom four were members of the Council, Audley— 
the Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk and the 
Earl of Cumberland. The remaining seven were the holders 
of the chief legal offices, being the Chancellor of the Duchy, the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Chief Justices of Common Pleas and of 
the Exchequer Court, and four Puisne Judges. Further there was a 
jury of twelve which included two knights. The venue and the 
court were imposing, and they were intended to impose. It was 
of course a political trial but all the forms of law were, as we shall 
see, observed. 

Thomas More, Miles, as he is described in the Latin indict- 
ment, was charged with the offence of treason, that is breaches 
of Section 2 of the Treason Act 1534 (26 Henry VIII, cap. 13) 
which Act was passed by Parliament in the session 3 November 
1534—18 December 1534, and operated as from 1 February 1535. 

The indictment which runs to over seventeen hundred words 
sets out particulars of four offences dated respectively, 7 May, 
12 May, 26 May and 3 June 1535. 

Before giving a short survey of the circumstances which led 
up to this trial it is as well to explain the procedure which 
governed all treason trials in the sixteenth century. To us in 1960 
the rules must appear ludicrous and designed, as indeed they were, 
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to secure convictions rather than to adjudicate on disputed matters 
of fact. No person standing trial for treason was in any sense 
presumed innocent, nor was he to be assisted in any way to 
prove that innocence. The accused person was not entitled to 
see the indictment before the trial. He could not give evidence. 
He could not call any witnesses. He was not allowed the assistance 
of counsel. He could not cross-examine witnesses. Hearsay 
evidence was admissible against him. He could not insist on the 
production of documents. The only resemblance to our modern 
criminal trials was that the trial was in public and that the accused 
was entitled to address the Court during as well as at the end of 
the evidence. Nor must we forget that juries could be fined or 
imprisoned if their verdict displeased the Court, whilst the judges 
themselves held office at the King’s pleasure! It was under these 
rules, therefore, that Thomas More was tried. They were not 
invented for him. They applied to all criminal trials, and it is 
not to be wondered at that we can search for a long time before 
we ever read of an acquittal upon a State Trial. 

Now how did it come about that Thomas More was brought 
to trial on this summer day in 1535? Of course any history book 
will tell us that he was opposed to Henry’s marriage to Anne 
Boleyn and that he died for his belief in the primacy of the 
Pope. Indeed broadly speaking this is true, and yet his public 
trial and execution was in many ways not necessary for the 
King’s purpose. 

The King’s business, as it is called, had overshadowed the 
Court for some years even before 1528, when Clement VII 
set up in England in the April of that year his Legatine Court 
to answer the charge that the King was living in adultery. It will 
be remembered that though Henry chose not to appear as 
petitioner, and thus prevented his Queen having any locus standi, 
his case was that by virtue of a passage in Leviticus XVIII the 
natural law forbade utterly marriages between a man and his 
deceased brother’s widow. Further, it was contended that if the 
first marriage had been consummated no dispensation was 
permissible, and by way of alternative he pleaded that the Papal 
Bull of Dispensation was not valid as being based upon certain 
— considerations which were mere rhetoric. This point 

d however to be abandoned when a clear unconditional 
Brief of Dispensation from Julius II was produced. 
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In June 1529 Francis, Henry’s chief supporter, lost his last 
army and Charles the Emperor, Queen Catharine’s uncle, 
became master of the Continent. England, which had deserted 
Francis, was outside the peace settlement. Clement withdrew 
the case to Rome; Wolsey fell and the Reformation Parliament 
met on 3 November and, changing the face of England, did not 
dissolve until April 1536. It was clear to everyone concerned 
with State affairs, and must have been clear to More, that the 
breaking-point was near. 

We know, of course, that the King was well aware of More’s 
views. He had as long ago as 1527 been invited to consider the 
King’s case. Nor was the matter ignored when he was made 
Lord Chancellor in October 1529. Writing to Cromwell on 
6 March 1533 when he successfully repelled the first attempt to 
implicate him in a charge of treason, More refers to the clear 
understanding between Henry and himself, and indeed it had 
up to then always been honoured, that he would not be used in 
the matter of the marriage since he could not in conscience 
support the King’s case. No Succession Act, no Supremacy Act, 
no new Treason Act had then been passed, and no attempt was 
made to treat his silent disapproval nor this letter as treason, 
nor to impugn, as we shall see later the Council impugned, the 
King’s power to implement his assurance that More should “‘in 
no wise other thing do or say therein than upon that he should 

rceive his own conscience would serve him, looking first to 
God and after God unto him.” 

Yet the ground for that ultimate break with Rome was quickly 
laid, whilst the Lord Chancellor, that man whom the Duke of 
Norfolk commended to Parliament for his “admirable wisdom, 
integrity and innocence,” stood by. 

The point of no-return, as we might perhaps describe it, 
came in February 1531 when Convocation, to avert a mass 
indictment for Praemunire, voted {£100,000 to the King in 
acknowledgment of his defence against heresy. But the clergy 
were not to escape so easily. In modern language they were to 
be the “loss leaders.” They must acknowledge Henry to be 
“The Protector and Supreme Head of the English Church and 
Clergy.” 

Would the King accept the qualification “‘so far as the Canon 
Law allows’? He would not. Would Convocation accept 
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“After God”? No! The bishops found it too loose. Would 
Fisher’s amendment save their face? “So far as the law of Christ 
allows.” Yes, and so Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
elaborated the proposal. It was to be “Protector and Supreme 
Head of the Church and clergy of England, whose especial 
protector, single and supreme Lord and, as far as the law of Christ 
allows, even Supreme Head, we acknowledge his majesty to 
be.” A long silence followed, and said Warham “Qui tacet 
consentire videtur,’ and so was it done. Note this well! Silence 
then satisfied Henry! It was otherwise on 1 July 1535! On the 
following day More resigned office. 

It was, we may say, this submission of the Clergy which 
constituted the point of no-return for More. He may have 
thought that resignation was perhaps a safe escape. At first indeed 
there was a lull for two years, from May 1531 to May 1533, 
whilst diplomacy twisted and turned to avert the final breach 
with Rome. Even as late as February 1533 the Papal Nuncio 
attended upon Henry on the opening of Parliament. In March 
Cranmer, to get the Pope’s approval, foreswore himself on 
election to the See of Canterbury. And then in April Convoca- 
tion voted by seventy-five votes to sixteen against the Papal 
power to allow a consanguineous marriage and found as a fact 
that Arthur and Catharine had cohabited. In May Cranmer 
declared Henry’s marriage valid and ratified Anne Boleyn’s 
secret January marriage. The pregnant Anne was crowned in 
June, and there followed the excommunication of the King and 
sundry Bishops. All this was accomplished whilst More clung 
tenaciously to retirement and, but for his refusal to attend Anne’s 
coronation, who knows whether he might not have lived out 
his life in his Chelsea garden with his family? But Anne Boleyn, 
“the woman aaa then, though for so short a while, 
triumphant, is thought to have inflamed the King’s resentment 
and the hunt, a long tortuous hunt which was to take More to 
Tower Hill in just two years’ time, the hunt was as from then 
begun in earnest. 

We cannot now delay to describe the three failures to entrap 
Sir Thomas. The accusations of bribes so manifestly malicious 
that they were dismissed by the Council: the alleged authorship 
of a controversial pamphlet, which allegations collapsed after 
More had written at length to Cromwell and the King. Crom- 
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well came nearer to success in his attempt to have More attainted, 
that is condemned by Parliament, for complicity in Elizabeth 
Barton’s, the Nun of Kent’s, so-called revelations. Only the 
united pressure of the Council persuaded the King to take 
More’s name out of the Bill lest Parliament on hearing him should 
affront the King’s authority by dismissing him from the Bill. 

It is said that Henry sought advice as to whether a person 
named in a Bill of Attainder had a right to be heard by Parlia- 
ment and was advised he had not. It seems likely this advice 
arrived too late for the King’s purpose. But as More then saw 
clearly, “Quod aufertur, non differtur,’ and within a matter of 
weeks, the Succession Act 1534 having been passed, More was 
presented with a choice. As we all know, he refused the tendered 
oath and was committed to the Tower in April 1534 without 
any semblance of a trial, which imprisonment was later ratified 
by Act of Attainder passed in November of that year. That 
winter saw the net spreading. The wholesale success of the 
Succession Act and the abject surrender of hierarchy, clergy, 
nobility and Commons led easily to the last turn of the screw, 
namely the Supremacy Act and the Treason Act with which 
we have now to deal. 

How to get Thomas More within these provisions was Crom- 
well’s problem, and this is the way it was done. 

The Indictment of Thomas More first recites the two Acts 
upon which he was charged. Thus the Supremacy Act was 
recited to establish the King’s title and the Treason Act to estab- 
lish what acts or words relative to the Supremacy Act constituted 
treason. Refusal of the Oath of Succession was only Misprision 
of Treason, punishable by imprisonment during the King’s 
pleasure. The Supremacy Act and the Treason Act were death- 
dealing statutes. 

This is the relevant passage cited in the Indictment, taken 
from the Supremacy Act: 


Albeit the King’s Majesty justly and rightfully is and ought to 
be the Supreme Head of the Church of England and so is recognised 
by the clergy of this Realm in their Convocation [the surrender of | 
1531 had been ratified by Parliament in 1533] . . . be it enacted by 
Authority of this present Parliament That the King our sovereign 
Lord his heirs and successors Kings of this realm shall be taken, 
accepted and reputed the only Supreme Head in earth of the Church 
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of England called Anglicana Ecclesia and shall have and enjoy 

annexed and united to the Imperial Crown of this Realm the Title 

and Style thereof. 

There is not however any penal clause in this Act. It is in effect 
purely declaratory. 

It is not without interest to see how this Supremacy Act 
altered in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. That Act required an oath 
to be taken by specified classes of persons to the effect that she 
was “‘the only supreme Governor of this Realm . . . as well in 
all Spiritual or Ecclesiastic things and causes as temporal.” Nor 
was refusal of this oath Misprision of Treason. It simply dis- 
qualified from public office. If however any person advisedly, 
maliciously and directly put in use or execution anything for 
extolling the pretended jurisdiction of any foreign Prince or 
Prelate, by writing, printing, teaching or express words, that 
on a third offence became High Treason. Note the difference. 
Henry seeks confirmation of his title; Elizabeth resists any rival 
title. 

The enforcement of the Supremacy Act was left to a separate 
Treason Act. After the usual flamboyant and argumentative 
preamble, which included a reference to “too great a scope of 
unreasonable liberty” which was “ not to be given to all cankard 
and traitorous hearts, willers and workers of the same,” it enacted 
“that if any person or persons after 1 February 1535 do maliciously 
wish will or desire by words or writing or by craft imagine, 
invent, practice or attempt any bodily harm . . . or to deprive 
them . . . of their dignity, title or name of their Royal Estate or 
slanderously and maliciously publish or pronounce by express 
writing or words that the King shall be heretick, schismatick, 
tyrant infidel or usurper of the Crown,” was guilty of treason. 

Now there are a few particular points to note about this 
Statute. “Words” themselves had never previously been acts of 
treason. They could of course be overt acts, part of treasonable 
activities. The consultations of plotters would be evidence under 
existing Treason Statutes of compassing the death of the monarch. 
Nor had it hitherto been possible to convict without two wit- 
nesses to the alleged treason. Queen Elizabeth had to restore 
this requirement, and if it had existed in 1535 even Rich’s perjury, 
as we shall see, would have failed to obtain a conviction. It is 
moreover alleged by Roper, that the Commons were with 
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difficulty persuaded to pass the Bill and submitted only on the 
terms that the word “maliciously”—‘“malitia” was inserted. 
We shall have cause to consider what little effect in law this 
word was found to have. 

Curiously enough “words” were again made actionable in 
the reign of Queen Anne at the time of the Jacobite Rebellions. 
It was made not Treason but the offence of “Praemunire” 
“maliciously and directly by preaching, teaching or advised 
speaking to declare and affirm that the Queen was not the lawful 
and right Queen and that the Prince of Wales hath any right and 
title. The offence had to be reported within three days, pro- 
secuted within three months and evidenced by the oath of two 
witnesses.” There is no record of any prosecution under this Act. 

This, then was the law to be applied at Westminster on 1 July 
1535. Under this law Houghton, Laurence, Webster and Rey- 
nolds had already been condemned on 28 April. Under it Middle- 
more, Exmewe and Newdigate suffered on 19 June. The aged 
and pious Bishop Fisher had too already been executed. There 
were thus plenty of precedents, but all these accused had at 
some stage admittedly denied the Supremacy since the Acts had 
become operative. Ultimately More’s defence was that he had 
never declared his mind on the matter. : 

Now let us turn to the specific charges. The first charge, cut 
down to the essentials, alleged that “On the 7th May being 
asked by the King’s order whether he acknowledged and took 
the King for the supreme head on earth of the Church of England 
he then and there was of malice wholly silent and refused to give 
a direct reply.” 

There was here no dispute as to the facts. The record of the 
Council’s visit was no doubt available. It was not contradicted 
by More. Yet of all the charges this was manifestly the weakest. 
The Treason Act neither empowered the Council to insist on 
an answer nor laid down any penalty for refusal to answer. As 
late as April in that year Cromwell was in consultation with the 
Law Officer, it seems, as to how far the Act could be stretched. 

Now refusal to swear an oath had been made Misprision of 
Treason under the Succession Act. For this refusal More was 
already suffering, and even a new refusal could not add anything 
to the maximum penalty he was already suffering. This gap in 
the treason net was closed two years later by an Act which made 
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it an offence not to answer interrogations—thus by implication 
admitting the invalidity of this very charge. Nor indeed was 
there at that date any official style or title of the King in his 
spiritual capacity. The King was so described, no doubt, in the 
Supremacy Act, but not until nine years after was an exact title 
conferred on the King. Most important of course was the defence 
that there were no “words or writing” alleged. Could silence 
be construed to be “by craft, imagining or inventing.” 

As to this More neatly turned the tables on the judges by 
reminding them of the old legal maxim “Silence gives consent,” 
without of course subscribing to the reality of the maxim. Who 
can doubt that the Court had not forgotten the silence in Convo- 
cation which had been accepted as agreeing to the title The 
Supreme Head on Earth of the Church in England. Alternatively 
More relied on the word “malice” and argued that even if 
“silence” could be an offence against the Statute his silence was 
not “malicious” and could not be so taken. 

Bridgett in his Life of More says that the word “malitia” 
was introduced by the Commons into the Bill so as to exempt 
“incautious words and words spoken soberly as a result of 
conviction but with no purpose of rebellion or sedition.” This 
may indeed have been their intention but it is doubtful whether 
the words did legally bear that construction and it seems that 
More himself, despite his own argument did not consider the 
point convincing. The reasons for this view are that More con- 
sistently refused to make any statement on the matter even to 
his family or to Fisher, who expressly mentioned this possible 
defence and which More advised should not be relied upon. 
When he was first apprehended his offer to write confidentially 
to the King at his command why he would not “swear to the 
Succession Act” (which made it an offence “maliciously and 
obstinately” to utter anything to the prejudice of the King’s 
marriage) was rejected on the grounds that the King could not 
over-rule the Statute and by necessary inference this indicated 
that even such a letter would be declared malicious. Again, on 
being taken to the Tower More expressly empowered his own 
servant to report anything he might say to the King’s detriment. 
Finally, reporting to his daughter Margaret about this very 
interview with the Council, he must have believed that “malice” 
in the sense of ill-feeling was irrelevant when he wrote “their 
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whole purpose is either to drive me to say precisely one way 
or the other.” 

More certainly “ran” the argument, and we will refer to it 
again when we come to discuss the last charge upon which alone, 
it is generally suggested, the ultimate finding of Guilty was based. 

e odd thing, however, about this charge are the accounts 
given by Roper and Harpsfield. To read More’s defence as set 
out by them one would imagine that instead of a specific offence, 
i.e., refusal to speak on 7 May, there was a general charge of 
disloyalty. Their reports record that More said he never spoke 
of malice but according to his conscience as was his duty when 
his Prince asked for his opinion, and that in any case he had 
already been punished. But what he said to Henry was said 
many years previously and was not a matter mentioned in the 
indictment. Possibly the past was raked up to establish general 
bad character and so influence the unhappy jury to his prejudice. 

The second charge is more difficult to analyse. It alleges that 
on 12 May More sent various letters (sic) by the hand of George 
Golde, the servant of the Lieutenant of the Tower, to John 
Fisher, whom More knew had already denied the Supremacy, 
in which letters More upheld Fisher’s attitude and told him of 
his own silence. Now it does seem to be established that on 7 May 
Fisher did state his view to a Fr. Fetche, who claimed to be 
Henry’s secret messenger, and who declared that no advantage 
would be taken of what Fisher said, and it was upon that state- 
ment that Fisher was condemned. 

It is interesting to observe that on the same day Cromwell had 
also tried unsuccessfully to get a similar confidential statement 
from More. It is also true that More was himself formally 
examined on 12 May, as was Fisher, when both of them refused 
to answer. It is also clear that some letters did pass between the 
two during their imprisonment and that George Golde carried 
the letters. The evidence for this was the record of the statements 
made by Fisher himself when examined by the Council on 
12 June; More’s own admissions on 14 June, and George Golde’s 
Own answers on examination by the Council. 

Of course the only relevant letter or letters would be those 
sent after 7 May when Fisher admittedly made his statement, 
yet everyone seems to have spoken broadly of what happened 
during the whole of the imprisonment. Thus Fisher said he had 
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first received a letter in July 1534—that he received no counsel 
from More, though each had asked how the other had fared 
before the Council. It seems unlikely More would have known 
of Fr. Fetche’s visit, so he could hardly have approved Fisher’s 
answers as is alleged. The matter of a defence based on absence 
of malice was not raised in any letter. It seems that the Bishop 
told George Golde, the servant of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
Tower, to call More’s attention to the word “malitia” which 
his, Fisher’s, brother, had pointed out to Fisher. More admitted 
some correspondence with Fisher and with his daughter Margaret. 
He said they contained no advice of any sort and that he wanted 
Golde to show them to a friend to make sure no questions could 
arise thereon, but that Golde burnt them all. Golde, who it seems 
could not read, admitted carrying in all some twelve letters as 
well as four to Margaret. His most damaging statement was that 
he had been told by More and Fisher to a some of these, but 
of course these might well have been the earlier ones. The other 
possible witnesses, i.e., More’s servant Wood, and the Bishop’s 
servant Wilson, are not mentioned in the indictment, although 
they had also been examined, presumably because, as we know, 
both were staunch in saying they knew of no advice given. There 
is no record of More being challenged on this denial nor, as we 
shall see happened on the last charge, any attempt to corroborate 
the records by parole testimony. We might conclude, therefore, 
that this charge also misfired. 

The third charge is also a curious one. It alleges another letter 
written by More on 26 May advising Fisher to formulate his 
own answers to the Council and not to make use of his, lest they 
be suspected of confederacy. This charge is supported by the 
further allegations that in effect the letter failed of its purpose 
because, when separately interviewed on 3 June, each in fact 
used the same defence, and each compared the Act whereby 
the matter of Supremacy arose as a two-edged sword, i.e., tha 
man answer one way it will confound his soul, and if the other 
way it will confound his body.” 

We have a pretty full account of More’s examination on 
3 June in the letter he wrote to Margaret. Cranmer, Audley, 
Suffolk (the King’s brother-in-law), Wiltshire (the Queen’s 
father) and Cromwell were the Commissioners. It is on this 
occasion that More said “A man may in such a case lose his 
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head and have no harm.” But it was a bitter interview. More 
was reminded of his dealings with heretics and thieves. He was 
taunted with cowardice and his modest answer was, “I have 
not been a man of such holy living as I might be bold to offer 
myself to death lest God for my presumption might suffer me 
to fall.” Yet in this letter, though he does not record using the 
words “‘two-edged sword” he does explicitly refer to the dilemma 
of loss of soul or body. More in fact did not deny the substance 
of this allegation as to what he had said, only pointing out that 
even in saying this his description of the Act was conditional 
and not absolute. As for the coincidence that Fisher replied in 
similar vein, the explanation was “the correspondence and 
conformity of our wits, learning and study.”’ According to the 
Rastell Fragments the Council tried to get a statement from 
Fisher by saying such statements would not be malicious, being 
by the King’s command, but Fisher would not speak knowing 
that this plea had failed the Carthusians on 25 May. Pressed, 
reports Rastell, he compared the new laws to a “two-edged 
sword.” It is, however, curious that Wood, More’s servant did, 
it seems, say on examination that Golde brought a verbal message 
from Fisher asking what reply More had given and that More 
had said his reply was that he would not dispute the King’s title. 
Wood goes on to say that he later carried a further letter from 
More advising Fisher not to make the same answer lest the 
Council think they had agreed and he himself would meddle 
with no man’s conscience. Again one observes that Wood gave 
no evidence and is not mentioned in the indictment. In truth we 
cannot tell whether this charge was effective. It is, however, 
interesting to observe that according to the Bishop of Faenza the 
rumour was spread on the Continent after More’s death that it 
was for treasonable correspondence with Fisher that More was 
condemned. Moreover in the News Letter circulated on the 
Continent describing the trial only the first three charges are 
mentioned. But even if the facts alleged in the indictment were 
established they fell very short of proving any denial or con- 
spiracy to deny the supremacy. At the most it was a conspiracy 
to keep silent which, unless silence was an offence, could not be 
a criminal conspiracy. Significantly this matter was not part of 
the indictment against Fisher. 

We come now to the last charge which all biographers consider 
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proved fatal. The indictment purports to set out, wholly in 
Latin, a conversation between Rich and More on 12 June. In the 
other charges the alleged treasonable words are set out in English. 
The indictment does not allege that anyone else was present at 
the interview. In the charge there is set out the steps in the con- 
versation which led to More finally stating that no subject could 
give his consent to the King’s Supremacy through Parliament 
and therefore could not be bound by an Act of Parliament and 
that the King was not accepted as Supreme Head in England in 
many places abroad. These two statements were relied on as 
denying the King’s Supremacy and maliciously depriving him 
of his title. 

There are, of course, several reports of what More’s defence 
was to these allegations but Roper’s account is the basic account. 
There certainly was a conversation. More gave his version of 
it but we do not know what this was. Certainly Rich intended 
to get some statement. But the account set out in the indictment 
is palpably false. 

“Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any birds.” 
The opening reference to whether More would accept Rich as 
King if icone so decreed would of itself show what was 
coming next. Apart from the known honesty of More the 
probabilities were all against his speaking his mind. He had 
successfully and carefully long resisted speaking. No bribe or 
promise of secrecy, which might have trapped him, is alleged. 
Moreover, he well knew the character of Rich. In commenting 
on this, More said “Neither I nor any other man else to my 
knowledge ever took you to be a man of such credit as that, in 
any matter of importance, I or any other would at any time 
vouchsafe to communicate with you.” Moreover More’s denial, 
though not on oath, since that was not permitted, carried the 
more weight because if he did not mind about telling the truth 
why else was he in prison? He could have taken the original 
succession oath. He could have accepted the supremacy when 
the Council examined him. He could have accepted the pardon 
which the Court offered him, before the trial began. No such 
offer was made in any other treason trial, and this by itself 
emphasising the political nature of this trial. If he was lying 
in his denial why had he not and did not now, lie about his view 
on the Supremacy? The: charge simply cannot be accepted as 
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proved. Indeed the Solicitor-General, Rich, whom it ap 
was badly shaken by the attack on his character, called in hope 
of corroboration Richard Southwell (subsequently knighted and 
whose portrait is in the Uffizi) and a Mr. Palmer, Cromwell's 
servant. Neither of these two were of good repute, Southwell 
having been fined £1,000 for being concerned in a murder, 
f and Palmer a noted dicer who also played cards with Henry 
and later was hanged. To their credit they refused to corroborate 
any part of Rich’s evidence, saying they could not hear as they 
were packing and removing More’s books. 

More, besides denying 4 had spoken as alleged, raised an 
alternative defence. He pleaded that if he had spoken “it was 
' spoken but in secret familiar talk, nothing affirming and only 
in pu ing cases.” Thus, what was spoken was not maliciously 
| spoken. “Malitia” he contended should be read as “Malevo- 


lentia.” If it be taken for sin (that is for wrong) no man can then 
excuse himself. If “malitia” did not mean “spitefully” or “with 
ill-will or evil intention” against the King but only “without 
lawful excuse and intentionally” certainly no man could be 
excused. The fact is that in murder—where malice aforethought 
forms part of the charge, in offences against the Malicious 
_ Damage Act and Offences Against the Person Act, where malice 
} is always alleged, it is not used as meaning ill-will or “malevo- 
lentia.”” Malice only means the deliberate doing of a forbidden 
act. The only case in law where malice bears the popular mean- 
| ing is in the law of slander. A plea of qualified sahuilegs is defeated 
_ if it be proved that the person who uttered the defamatory 
statement was actuated by personal spite. Of course, these are 
modern examples and it would, no doubt, be possible to say 
that the point was an open one in 1535. It is, however, not 
without interest to observe that when a new Succession Act 
had to be passed when the King married Jane Seymour, it was 
thought necessary to absolve from punishment those who had 
previously disputed the validity of Anne Boleyn’s marriage. 
This was done, reads the Statute (28 Henry VIII, cap. 7), because 
such persons “had proceeded of no malice but upon true and 
just grounds for punishment.” 
That strictly is the end of the trial. The jury were out for 
fifteen minutes, not as in Fisher’s case for three hours, nor was 


it necessary to threaten them. They returned a verdict of guilty 
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without identifying which of the charges they accepted or 
rejected. 

We read that when the Lord Chancellor rose to give the 
terrible words of sentence, More had to remind him that even 
at this stage a prisoner was entitled to state why judgment 
should not be given against him. 

More, we know from various accounts, now at last spoke 
openly his mind. The Act of Supremacy was impious. It was an 
invasion of the rights of the Church. It was against Magna Carta. 
It was contrary to the King’s oath. It was against the * of the 
Church. But, he continued, he well knew that the true reason 
of his condemnation was that he refused to consent to the King’s 
second marriage. He drew a comparison between the position 
of John the Baptist who rebuked Herod and Philip’s wife. 

The Duke of Norfolk, almost as if relieved to have some 
evidence at last, declared “We now plainly perceive that ye are 
maliciously bent,” to which More replied that necessity required 
him to discharge his conscience. One other incident may be 
mentioned. The Lord Chancellor asked the Lord Chief Justice 
if the indictment was sufficient, meaning, one supposes, if it 
disclosed facts justifying conviction. The answer is curious: “I 
must confess that if the Act of Parliament be lawful then the 
indictment is good enough.” Was this a cynical reply? Was it 
evasive? Was it an answer indicating some lingering doubt? 
We cannot, indeed, tell! 

Sentence was passed and More’s final words were of benedic- 
tion. He prayed that he and his judges might yet “hereafter in 
Heaven merrily all meet together to our everlasting salvation.” 
Nor did he forget the King, whom he desired to preserve 
and defend and send him good counsel. 

So it all ended, 425 years ago. We can perhaps imagine the 
end of that weary day. The darkening Westminster Hall; the 
slow procession to the river; the silent crowds; the judges, 
uneasy and conscience-stricken, hurrying away to their houses, 
to the Inns of Court halls, to drink perhaps, and to try to forget. 
The jurymen, too! What would they say to their wives about 
what they had done to Master More whose intercession with 
the King after the apprentice riots in 1517 had saved the lives 
of so many young Londoners? 

At Tower Wharf, Thomas More’s son John, his daughter 
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Margaret, and his adopted and heroic daughter Margaret Clement 
who attended the tortured Carthusians, were waiting for him. 
They embraced and, as we read, Margaret impulsively returned 
and “having respect neither to herself nor to the press of people 
and multitude that were about him, suddenly turned back again, 
ran to him as before, took him about the neck and divers times 
together most lovingly kissed him and at last with a very full 
heart was fain to depart from him.” 

And so too must we depart from this story of the Trial and, 
remembering the characters in the drama and what end some 
of them in turn came to, the prison, the block, disease and dis- 
honour, I find myself echoing those haunting lines of Browning— 
so applicable to the members of that Court: 


Then they left you for their pleasures 
Till in due time one by one 

Some with lives that came to nothing 
Some with deeds as well undone 
Death came tacitly and took them 
Where they never see the sun. 


There are seven churches in the Archdiocese of Westminster 
dedicated to St. Thomas More. His statue stands outside Lincoln’s 
Inn, which venerates his memory. He is depicted on two large 
paintings in the House of Commons. To the shame of the City 
of London which he served so well there is no public record in 
the city of their most distinguished Under-Sheriff. 

But Thomas More was canonised on 10 February 1935 and 
for him the sun can never set. 
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ST. FRANCIS OF SALES’ 


By 
ANTHONY LEVI 


HE CULTIVATED but unworldly prelate who succeeded 

Granier as Bishop of Geneva in 1602 was already by an 

standards a remarkable man. Just thirty-five years old, 
Francis had achieved real intellectual distinction, success in the 
Chablais mission, acclaim in the most famous pulpits of Paris 
and Savoy and the protection of the most powerful. Yet there 
is a sense in which his whole life up to this moment had been 
little more than a necessary and arduous preparation for the 
great work which lay ahead. This gentle, serious, almost taciturn 
priest who was to become one of the very great spiritual directors, 
and his doctrinal via media with its deeply humanist approach to 
the spiritual life, are both explicable only in terms of the diffidently 
intellectual, affectionate but reserved disposition of the young 
Francis. The conciliatory prelate who attained confident resolu- 
tion comparatively late in life is the final flowering of the sensitive 
and timid young man, pliable even to excess, whose spiritual 
life was a constant quest for that peace of soul, that debonnaireté, 
which is the key uhh later spiritual direction. 

Francis’s years of study at La Roche, Annecy and at the Collége 
de Clermont were characterised by a piety which was perhaps 
somewhat uneasy and by a slightly subservient attitude to the 
tutor who accompanied him to Paris, the not especially gentle 
M. Déage. This temperamental timidity, later to develop into a 
more engaging diffidence, certainly contributed to the one event 
of paramount be roe which took place during the years at 
Paris, the critical six weeks during which Francis was convinced 


he was to be damned. The agony was finally resolved before the 


* Apart from the works of St. Francis of Sales in the Migne edition and the 
critical Annecy edition which also contains the valuable comments of Dom 
Benedict Mackey and his associate editors, I have relied to some extent on 
Bremond’s excellent treatment of the saint in the Histoire littéraire du sentiment 
religieux en France and on the Lives by M. Hamon and Mgr. Trochu. Fr. Liuima’s 
Aux sources du traité de l'amour de Dieu, I, has also been of service. 
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statue of the Blessed Virgin at St. Etienne des Grés. Francis owes 
to the painful reminiscence of his anxiety on this occasion the 
first pregnant realisation of the primacy to be allotted to peace 
of soul in the spiritual life together with his later protagonism 
of the Molinist position in the disputes about grace and 
predestination. 

After his studies in Paris Francis was sent for three years to 
Padua, still accompanied by Déage. In 1591 he gained a brilliant 
doctorate in jurisprudence and in the following year returned to 
Annecy. His father had always intended him to enter the magis- 
tracy, and there ensues one of those strange twilighted periods 
in his life when hesitancy inhibited all decisive action. Francis, 
now an official “avocat,” had refused promotion to the senate of 
Chambéry, and had entrusted his cousin with the delicate task of 
informing his father about the firmness of his intention to become 
a priest. It was Granier whom the cousin finally approached and 
Francis, who had received the tonsure at Clermont, was nomin- 
ated prévét of the Cathedral chapter, the second rank in the 
diocese. His father, who had been understandably irritated by 
Francis’s reserved deportment on two visits to the bride he had 
chosen for him, was informed only when the nomination had 
been ratified and now acquiesced. Francis was installed in May 
and ordained priest in December 1593. 

The following years were spent in charge of the mission to 
the Calvinists of the Chablais and saw the preparation of Francis’s 
first major work, usually called Les Controverses, an unfinished 
treatise defending the Catholic position from an ecclesiological 
point of view and drawn up is a series of leaflets for distribution 
to the Calvinists who were forbidden to attend his sermons. 
This treatise is already remarkable for two traits which were to 
characterise all the saint’s writing. The - is penetrating and 
shows evidence of a trained legal mind, never unnecessarily 
complex but always acutely conscious of the strongest points in 
the argument, and, secondly, the treatise was written not as an 
abstract dissertation, but for a particular practical purpose in a 
quite concrete situation. Even much later his compendious 
treatise on the love of God was to be composed with definite 
people in mind, the sixth, seventh and eighth books for Mére 
Anne-Marie Rosset, the ninth for Jeanne de Chantal.t Meanwhile 

t A. Liuima, Aux sources du traité de l'amour de Dieu, I, 311. 
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the controversial technique is sure, ardent, but never ill-humoured 
and always relevant to the immediate situation. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the refinement of Parisian 
society in 1602 when Francis arrived on an important diplomatic 
journey, but Francis, although intellectually brilliant, was none 
the less clearly conscious of his provincial background. We find 
him apologising for his gaucheness and deliberately cultivating 
the art of classical allusion and the tours d’esprit he was to regret 
ten years later. With the leaders of the great spiritual renaissance 
in seventeenth-century France the young prelate was equally 
hesitant, preferring to observe in sles and visibly shrinking 
from directing the ecstatic Mme Acarie who was then negotiat- 
ing for the foundation of the French Carmelites and to whom 
the young Bérulle had introduced him. But his fame was beginning 
to spread. A course of Lenten sermons, preached at short notice 
before the queen in the Louvre, met with such success that the 
king at Fontainebleau summoned him too, and his sermons 
became the talk of Paris. Henry IV, who was short of well-born 
prelates both learned and devout, pressed him, not for the last 
time, to stay in France and, when he would not, tried in vain to 
make him accept a pension. 

This success in Paris and Francis’s brief contact with the leading 
mystics of the reforming movement in the early seventeenth- 
century provided him with the final experience necessary to 
complete his formation and to bring him to maturity. On 
29 September Francis learns of Granier’s death on his way home 
from Paris. By the end of the year he had been consecrated 
Bishop of Geneva and had written his first letters of spiritual 
direction. 

It is probably true that little more than the foundations of his 
personal sanctity had been laid. The style of the Introduction a la 
vie dévote was not yet natural to him, and he was certainly far 
from the spiritual maturity of the Traité de l'amour de Dieu with 
its mellow and sometimes lyrical style and its developed personal 
doctrine. Already, however, his own life was firmly rooted in 
vigorous habits of devotion and all the basic traits of Salesian 
spirituality can be observed. Francis’s devotion to the Church 
had been shown in the magisterial exposition of Les Contro- 
verses, where his doctrine of a visible and infallible institution, 
united under the Vicar of Christ and faithful to Apostolic tradi- 
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tion, anticipated a great deal of what was to be defined by the 
Vatican Council. And with his veneration for the Church had 
gone an obvious concern to establish the scriptural basis of 
doctrinal positions. Francis, whose knowledge of Scripture was 
profound, quotes with a liberality and, indeed, an ingenuity 
which, if it does not always contribute much to proving the 
point at issue, shows at least a clear concern for the authority 
of Scripture whose integrity he so firmly defended against the 
Calvinist ministers. On occasion and to make a particular point 
he could refer to Hebrew or Greek texts in a more scholarly way, 
but generally it is the Vulgate which comes bubbling forth with 
spontaneous affection and which, for instance, he defends in the 
preface to the Traité de l'amour de Dieu. 

In one Good Friday sermon Francis tells us that he could never 
read St. Paul’s reference to the Crucifixion in the third chapter 
of the Epistle to the Galatians “without trembling and being 
seized with terror,” and the most obvious fruit of his devotion 
to Scripture was his great love for the person of Christ. Indeed, 
when considering the love which inspired the death on the Cross, 
Francis in some ways anticipates the revelation of the Sacred 
Heart to St. Margaret Mary, and by the end of his life the “love 
of our crucified Saviour” came to exclude almost every other 
affection from his mind. 

The chief source for Francis’s spiritual doctrine is his letters of 
direction; and it is certainly not fortuitous that this doctrine 
should first have been elaborated in so intimate a form. There 
are many series of these letters, to Rose Bourgeois, abbess of 
Puits-d’ Orbe, and her sister Mme Brilart, to Mme de Charmoisy, 
Angélique Armauld, Mme de la Fléchére, to Mére de Blonay, 
abbess of Sainte-Claire at Evian and above all to Mme de Chantal 
and the first members of the Visitation. There was in St. Francis 
of Sales a certain refinement and sensibility which made him 
peculiarly at ease in the direction of educated and often highly 
cultivated women. It is in these letters that he achieved freedom 
of expression and found the facility and grace which he frequently 
lacked in personal intercourse. 

In himself Francis united the tenderness which could refer to 
the mignardise of Christ’s love and to God’s infinie débonnaireté 
with a spiritual strength which occasionally dismays. He could 
if necessary insist on absolute obedience from his clergy. And he 
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once wrote to Mme de Chantal—I do not think he would have 
used these words to anyone else—‘‘your heart must be flayed 
alive to be offered as a living holocaust to our God.” Similarly if 
he was attracted to the direction of women St. Francis preferred 
them, as he said, to be endowed with vigorous spirits and inde- 
pendent minds. With such women as these he e chiefly 
successful, although the capricious temperament of Rose Bourgeois 
and Angélique Arnauld’s taut nerves were, in the event, and for 
whatever cause, to prove too great an obstacle to his counsels. 
Most successful of all was naturally the direction of St. Jeanne- 
Francoise de Chantal whose influence on St. Francis was, however, 
probably as great as his on her. 

By 1602 the youthful diffidence seems no longer to have 
inhibited Francis’s resolution so much as to have informed it with 
sensitivity and delicacy. He once complained to the Bishop of 
Belley, “I do my best to hurry, but the more I hasten the ie I 
move forward. I have difficulty in finding words, more still in 
speaking them,” and to the end of his life his decisions were to 
cost him sustained intellectual and spiritual effort. It is precisely 
this groping of the mind which so strengthened his powers of 
onaial judgment. Whereas in Paris Francis had not responded 
to Mme Acarie’s quest for direction and had remained silent in 
the parlour of the reforming Abbess of Montmartre, Marie de 
Beauvilliers, Francis did commit himself to the task of directing 
Mme de Chantal when approached by her in March 1604. But 
this was only after hesitating for five months, because “I wanted 
to be sure about God’s will, and that there should be nothing in 
this affair except what his hand directed.” 

The hesitation was the more remarkable because St. Jeanne- 
Frangoise was tortured during this period to think that by con- 
fiding in St. Francis she had broken one of four vows by which 
she believed herself bound to her usual director. We do not know 
the name of this no doubt well-meaning, but also stupid and 
domineering man; he had, however insisted that Mme de 
Chantal should vow to obey him, not to change to another 
director, not to reveal what he said and not to discuss her interior 
life with anyone else. Two outside opinions which were sought 
agreed that these vows were invalid, but it is not until 25 August 
that Francis comes to Mme de Chantal, “very early.” “Let us 
sit down. I have not slept. I have been considering your case all 
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night. It is indeed true that it is God’s will for me to charge 
myself with your spiritual direction and for you to follow m 
advice.”’ After a short silence Francis continues, “Madame, shal 
I tell you? I must tell you since it is God’s will. All your four 
vows can result only in destroying your peace of conscience.” 

Slow, measured prudence and the mortified insistence on 
complete purity of intention characterise all Francis’s direction. 
There is often severity in his counsels, never harshness, always 
the absolute primacy of the soul’s love of God. But to love God 
the soul must be free, liberated from its own scruples, inhibitions, 
constraints and free to respond in its own way to the divine 
initiative. Consequently Francis insists little on definite practices, 
although he is not afraid to suggest them, but he desires above 
all to establish a way of life based on the complete dedication of 
which only a mature and self-possessed person is capable. He 
writes a detailed letter to Mme de Chantal in October 1604, 
“Here is the general rule of our obedience in capital letters: We 
must do everything out of love, nothing by force; we should love 
obedience more than we fear disobedience. 1 leave you the spirit of 
liberty.” Unless there is inner tranquillity, self-possession, ardour 
will not suffice. 

The message is often reiterated, as in the masterly letters to 
Angélique Amauld who, in 1622, was hoping to resign as Abbess 
of Port Royal in order to enter the Visitation. “We must await 
word from Rome, and all the same remain at peace; and when 
word has come, remain at peace; and whatever the reply is, 
remain at peace, and always remain at peace with all our 
strength.” The subsequent history of this intense and aristocratic 
personality makes a — commentary on St. Francis’s shrewd- 
ness. “Would it not be better,” he once said to her of her apostolic 
activity, “not to take such big fish, but to take more of them?” 

Dom Benedict Mackey, writing of the saint’s spiritual direction, 
points out that the great work of self-reform requires calm and 
patience rather than provocative ardour and violent combat. 
Hundreds of letters constantly insist on the necessity of avoidin 
agitation, tenseness, anxiety, of moderating all practices whi 
disturb peace of soul. “In everything and through everything we 
must live in peace. If we are in interior or exterior pain, we must 
accept it peacefully. If joy comes to us, it must be received peace- 
fully, without agitation. If we must flee evil, it must be peaceably, 
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without disturbing ourselves. . . . Essentially therefore the life 
dedicated to God should be sweet, or in that typically Salesian 
word, débonnaire. One should not be too punctilious in the 
exercise of virtues, but take them roundly, frankly, simply, in 
the old French way, with freedom and good faith, grosso modo. 
What I fear is the spirit of constraint mo melancholy.” Sadness, 
he tells us, is “almost always opposed to the love of God.” 

The love of God is sweet, but it is also exigent. The peace is 
interior, “it is not quietness which brings Our Lord near our 
hearts, it is the faithfulness of our love; it is not the sentiment of 
His sweetness which we have, but the consent we give to His 
holy will.” Sometimes it is necessary to use “knife and scissors” 
to cut off attachments which prevent our complete dedication, 
and Francis has no illusions about what abnegation is required of 
the most favoured persons. The sacrifice can be very great indeed. 
Mme de Chantal’s exclamation “Que le rasoir a pénétré avant!” 
was wrung from the heart in the ultimate steps of self-denial, at a 
time when the highest mystical graces were being showered on 
her. St. Francis, who had told her he would strip her of every- 
thing, replied, “Our Lord loves you, Mother, He wants you to 
be His alone; allow His arm alone to support you. .. Think no 
longer of the friendship and unity God has made between us, 
nor of your children, nor of your heart, nor of your soul.” 

St. Jeanne’s is an extraordinary example, but it emphasises 
the way in which Francis’s direction was always tempered to 
suit the capabilities of the penitent. He had been slow to allow 
his spiritual daughter to turn to the mystical states of prayer, but 
he was not unthorough in encouraging her to correspond 
absolutely to the exigencies of divine love. Yet on the other hand 
the dominating concept in the foundation of the Visitation was 
the need for an Order in which the least robust could dedicate 
themselves to God, while with Marie de Beauvilliers and the 
Filles-Dieu, Francis had insisted on the gentleness needed with 
the older members of convents to be reformed. And the mildness 
of the Introduction a la vie dévote was by no means invariably a 
mere prelude to the more rigorous treatise on the love of God; 
for, daeah he leaves the way open, St. Francis regards it as 
normal that his Philothée should only seldom graduate into 
Théotime. 

The formal treatises grew in a very real sense out of the letters 
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of direction. Like the letters, they are concrete and practical, a 
form of generalised spiritual direction rather than theoretical 
dissertations on the spiritual life. The Introduction a la vie dévote 
elaborates the advice already given to Mme de Charmoisy and 
was written with her in mind. Later additions deliberately 
universalise this advice, so that it shall be generally valid for 
persons living in the world—a reference to the reader’s husband 
is, for instance, supplemented by the words “‘or wife.” The book’s 
startling originality lies in the complete seriousness with which 
it provides a practical spiritual guide for persons whose vocations 
are neither religious nor even lay contemplative. The chapter, 
for example, “de l’honnéteté du lit nuptial,” unfortunately omitted 
in many modern editions, treats of its subject with a grace, 
clarity and plain good sense which makes it still among the best 
available reading on the point. The devout life, practised accord- 
ing to “‘the strength, business and duties” of each, is within the 
capabilities of all, and St. Francis is at pains to show, in detail, 
how it can be pursued amidst all the exigencies of a developed 
social life. 

The teaching itself is classical—mental prayer, frequent com- 
munion, the sacraments, patience, humility. There is an extended 
treatment of the social virtues and vices, the various forms of 
friendship, a consideration of different temptations and some 
recommended practices of devotion. None of this is strictly new; 
much can be traced to the Spiritual Combat and to the spirit, at 
least, of St. Teresa’s Way of Perfection. What is new is the embodi- 
ment of these doctrines in a systematic guide for devout lay 
people and the emphasis on the interior virtues, the primacy 
given to mental prayer. Purification of the heart is the aim, and 
this can be effected without exaggerating the mortification of the 
body, “I have never been able to approve the method of those 
who, to reform the man, begin by the exterior, by the expression, 
the clothes, the hair.” 

It is a cardinal doctrine for St. Francis, as indeed for the whole 
French school of seventeenth-century spirituality, that all progress 
in the spiritual life comes through the practice of the interior 
virtues. The interior humility counselled by the Introduction is 
contrasted with the exterior virtue which approximates more 
closely to “‘sagesse”’ than to true humility. Interior virtue alone 
excludes the vaine gloire and complaisance which for St. Francis 
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are two principal obstacles to true piety. And St. Francis insists 
not only on the rigorous exclusion of complacency in the acquisi- 
tion of virtue, but he is sensitive also to the different interior 
virtues required of different persons: “Each should devote him- 
self particularly to the virtues which are required by the sort of 
life to which he is called.” It is necessary to distinguish between 
the virtues required of prelates, princes, soldiers, married women 
and widows. Since, therefore, virtue must be interior and since 
different states of life, different temperaments, call for different 
spiritual paths, St. Francis leaves a large freedom with regard to 
particular practices of devotion and piety. He lays down only the 
eamak of prayer, Mass, the sacraments, and, in order to 
guard against illusions and the dissipation of all attention and 
effort, insists only, as a preliminary to beginning the exercise of 
the devout life, on the borne of a suitable spiritual director. It is 
through the director that the Holy Spirit leads and forms the 
individual soul and that the capabilities and duties of each are 
res 

St. Francis insists that no one is incapable of mental prayer as 
taught in the Introduction. The Traité de l'amour de Dieu also avoids 
unnec difficulties, and was recommended by St. Francis 
to people living outside religious Orders. The widespread diffu- 
sion of the love for God was the principal aim of all Francis’s 
activity and the foundation of the Visitation showed the primacy 
he attributed to it. “This congregation,” he wrote in a memorable 
sentence, “has been instituted so that no great harshness should 
prevent the weak and the sick from entering it to cultivate there 
the perfection of the love of God.” Difficulties enough are 
imposed by the ultimate aim, the perfection of the love of God, 
and no one must be turned away by further and therefore 
unnecessary demands. So the Visitation came into being, a half- 
way house between Carmel and lay devotion, and its spirit is 
embodied in the treatise on the love of God. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this work is its point of 
departure, “the natural and first inclination to love God” which 
makes it impossible to think of God without feeling “a certain 
sentiment of love which the secret inclination of our nature draws 
from the depths of the heart.” These first green buds of love 
excite the will, wherein finally love comes to reside, in harmony 


with the higher part of the soul, ignoring the heaviness, the 
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agitation, the revolt of the senses. The union of our will with 
cet of God, revealing Himself to us in the highest point of the 
soul, is the essence of the whole Traité. Setting out from the 
natural inclination to love God, “which — that God is God 
of the human heart,” we are led through the unity of wills to 
the highest perfection of “loving God pe all things.” This is, 
I think, one of the most encouraging books ever written about 
the spiritual life, and yet the difficulties are not glossed over. 
Perhaps the overriding characteristic is the joyful, expansive 
optimism with which even the difficulties of establishing divine 
love in the “highest region of the soul” are envisaged, an optim- 
ism which flows over into the delicate exuberance of the baroque 
style, supple, sensitive and graceful while remaining always 
strong and clear. 

Not surprisingly St. Francis has been found to have affinities 
with the preachers of natural virtue during the preceding decades, 
for prea he is at pains to go beyond them and to point out 
their insufficiencies, he can praise Epictetus and be courteous, if 
critical, on pagan virtue. He teaches prudence, as they had done, 
but ennetilly distinguishes it from mere worldly wisdom—la 
prudence huintet-—and adopts much of their vocabulary. Dom 
Benedict Mackey has pointed out how St. Francis emphasised 
the role of the passive stoic virtues, their “sustine et abstine,” and, 
if St. Francis penetrates much further into the workings of grace 
than they had done, he shares their basic optimism about the 
human condition. 

His doctrine is in the finest sense humane. Starting from man’s 
natural inclination to love God, Francis forms on develops it, 
— for spiritual growth exactly that self-possession and 

of soul which are also the normal prerequisites for the true 

pwering of the human personality. The freedom from con- 

straint which St. Francis y achieved and constantly 

advocated is seen by him to be the condition for self-transcendance 

in the all-dominating and all-demanding love of God. He goes 

further than the Christian stoics, much further, but he does not 
materially contradict them. 

St. Francis often quotes from the stoics of antiquity; and if he 
distrusted Seneca and Plutarch it was not so much because he 

with their moral maxims as because true moral virtue 
is the work of the Holy Spirit in us rather than our own unaided 
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achievement. Just as in the spiritual direction, so lenient on 
externals, rigorous internal mortification of all pride and com- 
placency had been called for, so now not the doctrine but the 
accompanying sense of achievement is excluded. Self-knowledge 
led the Christian stoic to find and follow that nature whose laws 
lay hidden inside the human personality; for St. Francis the 
deepened humanity of the self-possessed leads to the discovery 
of the “God of the human heart.” To possess oneself and in one’s 
self-possession to find the natural inclination to love God, this is 
the essential aim of Christian humanism. 

To the modern Catholic the word humanism has, perhaps 
inevitably, come to possess unfortunate associations. At the best 
it is suspected of meaning unsupernatural, at times it has been 
provocatively used as a synonym for paganism or worse. Perhaps 
one may rejoice that St. Francis lived in an age, the last, when a 
real synthesis of antique sagesse and Christian piety seemed 
possible, when a Doctor of the Church and an lldaiee on the 


mystical life could so unequivocally extol the virtues of reason 
and of human nature. His Christmas Eve sermon at the Visitation 
of Annecy in 1620 answers the question “Pourquoi I’ Incarnation 
a-t-elle été faite?” quite simply, “pour nous enseigner a vivre non 


lus brutalement . . . mais avec et selon raison.” And at the start of 

is career he had written “Whether in nature or above nature, 
reason is always reason and truth is always truth . . . Truth above 
nature and in nature is always the same, there are only different 
lights which show it to our understanding ; faith shows it to us 
above nature and understanding in nature.” 

When St. Francis talks with this supreme confidence in “the 
uprightness and probity of human reason” and in nature, the 
“si sage ouvriere” which leads us by its “holy inclination to love 
God above all things,” he is referring to nature and reason aided 
by grace, as we experience them in our lives. He never uses the 
abstract and negative technical concept of “‘pure nature” from 
which theologians exclude the exigence of supernatural life. 
For him, as for ourselves, supernature is part of that which is 
experienced in nature, faith is part of what he refers to as reason, 
“the heavenly wisdom and holy reason” of redeemed man. 

In the speculative first four books of the Traité de l'amour de 
Dieu St. Francis accepts the traditionally Platonist conceptual 
framework of mystical theology and leans heavily on St. August- 
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ine. The vocab is intricate and St. Francis is not entirely at 
ease with it. The “lower” part of the rational soul reasons dis- 
cursively on data derived from sense perception, while the 
“higher” part or esprit enjoys an intellectual knowledge quite 
independently of the senses. To this portion of the or belong 
Che ameabh sciences. The reason or soul (the words are used sl 
eably) possesses an even higher faculty to which belon 

e Rene knowledge of the Sis of faith and finally Ka 
“certain eminence and supreme point of the reason and spiritual 
faculty” which is the seat of non-discursive knowledge infused 
directly by God. Here will and understanding are reduced to 
their x Bie forms, and here is the “special residence and natural 
abode” of the infused virtues of faith, hope and charity, where 
God reveals Himself to us in the obscure clarté whose certitude 
satisfies the mind and entices the will. 

This view of man’s spiritual faculties underlies all St. Francis’s 
teaching. It emphasises the harmony between reason and faith, 
nature and supernature. Unless the soul is disturbed by passion 
within itself or prevented by malice of will it naturally concords 
with the raison divine by virtue of its own discursive acts. The 
direct activity of God in the soul, in mystical gifts or the ordinary 
life of grace, is characterised by the manner in which the experi- 
ence of God’s infused gifts satisfies the soul, eliciting the simple 
assent of understanding and will. 

Faith is the great friend of our mind . . . making us love the 
beauty of its truth and believe the truth of its beauty by the sweetness 
which it imparts to the will and the certainty it gives to the under- 
standing . . . The assurance of faith begins in a loving sentiment of 
complacency which the will receives from the beauty and sweetness 


of the truth proposed, so that faith includes a beginning of love 
which our heart feels for divine things. 


It is perhaps true that for St. Francis the Fall injured our will 
more our reason, but he himself; who liked and quoted 
Montaigne, who knew d’Urfé, author of the enormously long 
and best-selling love story, the Astrée, who encouraged and in a 
sense envied his gay and uninhibited admirer, the novel-writing 
Bishop of Belley, regarded sanctity as transcending, but also as 

ecting and completing the life of highest human wisdom. 
When therefore Bremond describes Francis’s doctrine as “the 
spirit of Christian humanism . . . but deliberately applied to the 
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spiritual life and ted to every soul,” a it would 

be difficult to brings ous thie whith, suspect 

a may sound, is none the less the essence of the saint’s doctrine, 
is true and nal originality. | 

As a bishop h his life was ‘ah almost austerely so, and 
completely taken up by his unending pastoral activity. Yet his 
letters abound in personal affection and in the preface to the 
Traité de l'amour de Dieu his style is reminiscent of the self-reveal- 
ing charm of Montaigne’s late essays. As Montaigne’s achieve- 
ment was patiently to break through doctrines and parties in 
order to be simply himself, to cxnalli that “forme sienne,” the 
“forme maitresse,’ so St. Francis gradually overcame his initial 
anxiety, his timidity and diffidence, finally achieving the mature 
and settled self-possession of his preface. 

In his last years there was to be added to this maturity a more 
complete and obvious detachment from everything outside the 
love of God, which he himself notices almost with surprise. He 
writes to St. Jeanne, “What is not God is nothing for us. How 
can it be that I feel this, I who am the most affectionate on 
in the world, as you know, my very dear Mother? But I do feel 
it; and it is marvellous how I can reconcile all that in myself, for 
I seem to love nothing except God and all souls for God.” With 
this attitude comes, of course, the supreme abandonment to 
God’s will which Francis had preached as insistently as he was 
now able to practise. 

The Traité de l'amour de Dieu carefully guides our steps from 
the initial experience to the complete rule of the love for God in 
the soul. It is a spirituality which builds on nature from the 
beginning, which co-operates with it and moulds it. Perhaps this 
simple advice to Mme de Chantal sums up Francis’s approach to 
the spiritual life, if it says nothing of his doctrine, “Avoir son 
coeur en un lieu et son devoir a l'autre, n'est pas a propos.” 
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DARKNESS AND LIGHT 
Some Recent Philosophical Writings 


By 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


RE READERS of THE MOonTH to be recommended to take 
time off for studying the works of Martin Heidegger? I 
hardly think so. It is not an adverse effect on faith or 

morals that I fear. The philosopher does not indulge in direct 
attacks on religion. Still less does he salt his writings with porno- 
graphy. It is rather a question whether the general seadee, as 
distinct from the serious student of modern philosophy, is likely 
to gain any proportionate reward from so head-breaking a 
labour as reading Heidegger. And I do not think that thi 
question can be answered affirmatively. 

However, if anyone wishes to try, his or her task is being 
facilitated (so far as one can use such an optimistic word) by the 
translation into English of a series of texts by Heidegger.t Thus 
we are now presented with The Question of Being. This is a trans- 
lation, with the original German text on the opposite pages, 
of a long letter addressed by Heidegger to Ernst Jiinger on the 
occasion of the latter’s sixtieth birthday. It is prompted by 
Jiinger’s views on European nihilism and its relation to techno- 
logical domination. Nietzsche, in whose light and shadow, 
according to Heidegger, everyone to-day thinks and reflects, 
wrote with a good deal more clarity on the subject of nihilism. 
With Heidegger, needless to say, we hear a lot about Nothing- 
ness and Being. In his view the essence of nihilism is to be found 
in the oblivion of Being. But if Heidegger means by Being what 
some commentators say he means, I Should have thought that 
nihilism is occasioned by remembering Being rather than by 
forgetting it. This is one reason why I “ane whether these 
commentators are right. 

t The Question of Being, by Martin Heidegger, translated with an introduction 
and notes by W. Kluback and J. T. Wilde (Vision Press 25s). 
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Studying Heidegger’s writings may be rather like trying to 
distil a loaf "But we are now 
with a valuable expository and critical study by Mr. Thomas 
Langan! of the University of St. Louis. It does not make altogether 
easy reading, it must be confessed. Those who write about 
Heidegger in English generally find themselves compelled to 
make use of German terms and of Germanisms. And Mr. 
Langan is no exception. One chapter is oddly entitled “The 
Essence of Fundament.” This is preferable, no doubt, to “The 
Essence of Bottom.” But it has a strange ring about it all the 
same. However, carping apart, Mr. Langan’s book is undoubtedly 
very useful. He does not confine himself to a study of Being and 
Time but takes us on a tour of exploration through Heidegger’s 
later writings. And he makes a unity of the whole. He rejects 
the view that the philosopher, after publishing the first volume 
of Being and Time, abandoned his original project and took to 
oracular utterances which, so far as they can be understood, 
represent a different point of view. The author allows indeed for 
“a shift of accent,” but he will not admit that there is anything in 
Heidegger’s more recent publications which cannot be inter- 
preted in a sense compatible with the fundamental ideas of Being 
and Time. 

What sort of a Heidegger emerges from Mr. Langan’s study? 
“More than any other thinker of our time, Heidegger challenges 
those who have recourse to a transcendent pre a as base for 
their conception of the world. Heidegger represents the ultimate 
consolidation of the effectiveness in the attacks of Kant on meta- 
physics and of Nietzsche on God.” But does not Heidegger say 
that his philosophy is neither theistic nor anti-theistic? Yes, but 
Mr. Langan maintains that those who see in such statements a 
recognition on wr ppg ach that his philosophy is open to a 
transcendent God are mistaken. Being for Heidegger is finite, 
and his thought is orientated to a position where the dispute 
between theism and atheism becomes irrelevant. I am not suggest- 
ing that Mr. Langan agrees with Heidegger. It is a question of 
exegesis. In Mr. Langan’s opinion we have misunderstood, for 
instance, Heidegger’s talk about “the Holy” if in virtue of such 
talk we interpret him as a religiously-minded agnostic. In 

* The Meaning of Heidegger. A Critical Study of an Existentialist Phenomenology, 
by Thomas Langan (Routledge ‘and Kegan Paul 28s). 
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Heidegger’s philosophy the problem of God does not and really 
cannot arise. 

Mr. Langan may very well be right. He certainly knows much 
more about Heidegger than I do. And I should hesitate to challenge 
his interpretation. But I notice that in their preface to The Question 
of Being the translators remark that “the haunting demands of the 
Schelling of 1841-42 for a God, demanded by the will, to whom 
men can pray and before whom all knees are bent, appear in 
Heidegger’s last work, Identitat und Differenz,” and that “in his 
philosophy the Nothingness has led him to the edge of faith.” 
Perhaps Mr. Langan would comment that whether Heidegger 
himself is working through and out of his philosophy towards 
faith is one question, ry it is quite another question whether 
there is room in his philosophy for acceptance of a transcendent 
Absolute. In Mr. Langan’s opinion at any rate nobody who has 
really understood Heidegger’s philosophy can be both a 
Heideg erian and a Christian. And if anyone tries to be, this 
shows Tt he has not really understood the philosophy. 

Let us assume that Mr. Langan is right. Why then does 
Heidegger make all this hullabaloo about Being and keeping alive 
the sense of the mystery of Being? It makes some sense if it is 
interpreted as a sign of the fact that Heidegger’s philosophy is 
self-defeating, raises more problems than it solves and demands 
the movement of transcendence. Otherwise it seems to me point- 
less. One cannot overcome nihilism when the remembrance of 
Being is interpreted in such a way as to exclude faith in a trans- 
cendent Absolute. One can try to do so, of course, but one will 
not succeed. But perhaps Heidegger’s importance lies precisely in 
his expression of a spiritual crisis. 

In any case it is clear that Mr. Langan looks on Heidegger as a 
thinker of great significance. “I consider Heidegger’s philosophy 
as one of those extraordinary manifestations of man’s forging of 
a knowledge of Being which the ages cannot but reckon with.” 
The author does not say that Heidegger has revealed the truth to 
mankind: on the contrary, he criticizes his thought or at least 
indicates some lines of possible criticism. But Mr. Langan 
evidently does not think that Heidegger’s positions can be over- 
come simply by recourse to the principles of some traditional 
system of metaphysics. For it is precisely these principles which 
Heidegger calls in question. Yes, but how often does an original 
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system surrender to direct frontal attack? Is it not arguable that 
such fortresses are not so much stormed (refuted) as abandoned in 
favour of some other stronghold? 

To turn from Heidegger to Dr. Ewing? is like turning from 
the darkest depths of the Black Forest to the pleasant lightness 
and gentlemanly charm of the Cambridge “Backs.” With 
Heidegger there is really no ethics, save perhaps the distinction 
between authentic and unauthentic existence, a distinction which 
the philosopher declares to be amoral, in the sense that it is not 
indicative of a moral judgment. With Dr. Ewing we leave the 
somewhat lurid atmosphere of Being and Nothingness, dread 
and death, wandering and nihilism, and settle down for a nice 
cosy Oxbridge chat about the good and the right and the ethical 
judgment. Clarity and common sense are conspicuously present. 
And though Dr. Ewing rightly distinguishes between the moral 
philosopher and the — he will not admit that the philo- 
sopher, even as a philosopher, is impotent to give people any 
help at all in coming to moral decisions. Obviously, moral 
philosophy as such is concerned with general principles; and 
for coming to a particular moral decision we need something 
more than a knowledge of general rules. But it is Dr. Ewing’s 
conviction that in our moral decisions we do make use of general 
principles, and that any decision we make depends on one or more 
of them, even though their application to particular cases requires 
additional knowledge, of the empirical facts, for instance, or of 
the probable effects of different courses of action. “I cannot think 
of any moral decision in which some general ethical principle is 
not involved and is not a genuine ground of decision (though 
not necessarily a fully recognised ground).” In other words, 
ethics has an important relation to man’s concrete moral life. 

Holding this conviction, Dr. Ewing is naturally not prepared 
to admit that ethical judgments cannot properly be termed true 
or false. They are not, of course, simply descriptive in the sense 
in which a scientific judgment is descriptive. But neither are they 
simply commands, issued to ourselves or others, or expressions of 
subjective attitudes. An ought-judgment, for instance, does 
express a conative attitude, but it also asserts that the attitude is 
“justified and indeed imperatively demanded by the facts.” A 
theoretical judgment, according to Dr. Ewing, expresses a cogni- 

* Second Thoughts in Moral Philosophy, by A. C. Ewing (Routledge 21s). 
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tive attitude and claims that it is justified by the facts. An ought- 
judgment expresses a primarily conative attitude and asserts that 
it is justified or imposed on us by the facts. What facts? The 
natural characteristics of the act which is the object of the judg- 
ment and of the circumstances of the act, its motives, its liability 
to produce certain effects, and so on. 

The author is thus opposed to ethical “subjectivism,” which 
he regards as liable to encourage a weakening of moral convic- 
tions. But in Second Thoughts on Moral Philosophy he takes account 
of the developments in the subjectivist interpretation of the moral 
judgment which have taken place since he published The Defini- 
tion of Good (1947). And he is careful to point out his measure of 
agreement with the “new subjectivism.” Similarly, he takes 
pains to indicate where, in his opinion, naturalism expresses a 
truth. Dr. Ewing is always fair and moderate in his evaluations 
and judgments. Of his own attitude he says: “In actual ethical 
reasoning I am mainly utilitarian in the sense that I fix my eyes 
mostly on the consequences rather than on the nature of the 
proposed action in a abstraction” from the consequences. 
At the same time he does not wish to say that the intrinsic 
character of an action, in so far as it can be distinguished from its 
consequences, ought not to be taken into account. | 

In his chapter on freedom and responsibility Dr. Ewing argu 
that determinism can be interpreted in such a way as not to make 
nonsense of our ordinary common sense ethical notions, even if 
it involves some adjustment in them. He leaves the issue between 
determinism and indeterminism open; that is to say he does not 
advance any decided opinion on the matter. But he ap to 
show an inclination towards determinism. “Personally ie chief 
consideration which inclines me to determinism is that it seems 
required if the universe is to be a rational system, but this is not 
an argument which will appeal to many to-day.” Well, people 
have different ideas of what is involved if the universe is to be 
considered as a rational system. For my own part I see the concept 
_of the universe as a rational system as involving the idea of 
ascending levels of self-possession, freedom emerging on the spirit- 
ual level and being itself open to varying degrees of perfection. 
However, one can understand, of course, what the author means. 

Dr. Ewing’s book is doubtless written for philosophers and 
students of philosophy. Mrs. Krook’s Three Traditions of Moral 
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Thought? is based on a course of lectures given at Cambridge for 
students reading for the English Tripos. And it does not therefore 
presuppose in the reader any formal training in philosophy. The 
three traditions in question are the Christian-Platonic or religious, 
the Utilitarian or secular, and the Humanist. 

According to Mrs. Krook, the first two traditions differ from 
one another above all in regard to the role which they attribute 
to love in the moral life. The representatives of the first tradition, 
Plato, St. Paul and St. Augustine, believe in the transforming 
power of love. Needless to say, when the author cites Plato as an 
example of this tradition, she is not thinking of the beauty of 
Alcibiades, Agathon and Company but rather of love of virtue 
and the Good. With St. Paul, of course, it is love of Christ. The 
representatives of the second tradition are said not to believe in 
the reality of love as any part of man’s nature. Hobbes is the 
villain of the piece. With him fear takes the place of love. But 
we can find a diluted or watered-down version of love in 
Aristotle’s “friendship” and Hume’s social sympathy. 

What does Mrs. Krook mean by Humanism? She does not 
mean “the Humanism of Bertrand Russell and the Rationalist 
Press Association, whose Humanism is remarkable chiefly for 
what it ignores of vital human experience and for the lucid 
confusions of its doctrinal pronouncements.” Forthright words 
indeed ! The Humanism to which Mrs. Krook refers is continuous 
with the Platonic-Christian tradition in the sense that it believes 
that man is not naturally good and that there is in him both a 
lower and a higher self, and in the sense that it believes in the 
redeeming and transforming power of love. It is discontinuous 
with the Christian tradition in the sense that it does not believe 
in God or in supernatural sanctions. And the author mentions as 
representatives of Humanism such very strange bedfellows as 
J. S. Mill, Matthew Arnold, F. H. Bradley and D. H. Lawrence. 

Well, from the point of view of an historian of philosophy 
one might bring a whole host of objections. I am no great admirer 


of Aristotle’s ““Magnanimous Man,” but at the same time I think . 


that Mrs. Krook deals rather roughly with Aristotle’s philosophy. 
Hume may not have been very strong on the transforming power 
of love, but the really significant point in his moral theory is his 


* Three Traditions of Moral Thought, by Dorothea Krook (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press 30s). 
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analysis of the moral judgment. And what is Mill doing in the 
same bed with Bradley? As for Lord Russell, I consider his 
humanism to be pretty thin gruel; but, to do him justice, he has 
insisted rather strongly on the theme of love. 

However, there is another side to the matter. The author may 
tend to rush in boldly where philosophers are generally inclined 
to tread delicately with Agag; but books like this may very well 
help one to see things which one would not otherwise notice. 
As one accompanies Mrs. Krook in her bounding leaps from 
Plato to D. H. Lawrence, one may see affinities which are obscured 
by meticulous exegesis of a particular philosophy. Some might 
wish to object to the inclusion in one volume of St. Paul, Bradley 
and Lawrence, on the ground that the first was an Apostle, the 
second a philosopher and the third a literary figure. But this 
would be, I think, pedantic. However valid our distinctions 
between Scripture, theology, philosophy and “literature” may be, 
it is obviously possible to study ideas concerning the moral life 
in all sorts of authors. 

Let us leave Cambridge for Basel. From Rousseau to Ritschlt is 
a translation of eleven chapters of Barth’s Protestant Theology in 
the Nineteenth Century (1947). After a preliminary chapter on man 
in the eighteenth century Barth studies ten eminent writers, of 
whom all but Rousseau were German. And the main interest of 
the work lies in the author’s reactions to these writers. He very 
naturally considers them from his own theological standpoint. 
One would not expect him to do anything else. Nor indeed 
would the book be otherwise of much interest. For in one chapter 
it is scarcely possible to give fresh information about the thought 
of, say, Kant or Hegel. But the reader will turn to the chapter 
on Kant, for instance, not in order to learn what Kant held but in 
order to discover what Barth thinks about Kant and his philosophy. 

Take Hegel for example. Barth finds him wanting on the 
subject of revelation. And well he might. 


Hegel did not dispute the positive and historical nature of revela- 
tion, the uniqueness of Christ; rather he emphatically affirmed it. 
But with Hegel God and man can never confront one another in a 
relationship which is actual and indissoluble, a word, a new word 
revelatory in the strict sense, cannot pass between them; it cannot 
be uttered and cannot be heeded. 


' From Rousseau to Ritschl, by Karl Barth (S.C.M. Pres} 42s). 
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Yet though Barth finds Hegel wanting, he obviously has a 
great admiration for the man who regarded himself as the 
Christian philosopher, the man who believed that he had shown 
once and for all that Christianity is the absolute religion. This 
admiration may seem surprising at first sight. Yet Kierkegaard 
himself, who so frequently attacked the Hegelian system, had 
and always retained a profound, if somewhat unwilling admira- 
tion for the great idealist. And this is after all understandable. A 
man may very well respect and admire an opponent of real 
stature. In a sense Hegel represents all that Karl Barth most 
dislikes. So far from remaining content with the limitations of 
traditional natural theology Hegel attempts to take the citadel 
of the divine essence by storm, to unfold by reason alone the 
very nature of God and to turn the dark mysteries of faith into 
the luminous truths of speculative philosophy. The philosopher’s 
knowledge of God is a participation in God’s self-knowledge. 
But though Hegel represents a rationalism which is understand- 
ably abhorrent to Barth, he towers above all those who are 
generally called “rationalists” by his intellectual power and by 
the ambitious sweep of his thought. And though Barth says “No” 
to Hegel, it is easy to understand his assertion that “only someone 
who does not understand Hegel’s philosophy can miss its peculiar 
greatness.” 

I have concentrated on the chapter on Hegel, doubtless because 
of my own exasperated admiration for the expounder of absolute 
idealism. But the other chapters are also illuminating for the 
student of Barth’s attitude to past thinkers. The chapter on 
Novalis, for instance, contains interesting remarks on the roman- 
tic movement. And the chapter on Feuerbach shows Barth in a 
light which one would not perhaps expect. One might expect 
that the eminent Protestant theologian would have nothing good 
to say of the thinker who substituted man for God. But in point 
of fact Barth’s treatment of Feuerbach is surprisingly moderate 
and sympathetic. While not agreeing with him, needless to say, 
he tries to bring out the best and not the worst. 

This article has been entitled “Darkness and Light.” But I do 
not really wish to make a thing about obscurity, even in 
Heidegger. The late Dr. Waismann remarked that he had always 
suspected that clarity is the last refuge of those who have nothing 


to say. This is an exaggeration, doubtless a conscious one. For 
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reason seeks after understanding, and therefore after clarity. And 
one might equally well say that obscurity is the last refuge of 
those who fear that if they say clearly what they have to say its 
triviality and superficiality will be shown up for what they 
are. At the same time if a man attempts to pursue new lines of 
thought and, dissatisfied with well-used and hackneyed terms, 
forges his own language to express his thoughts, his readers 
are likely to find him obscure, even though the obscurity is not 
blameworthy. That Heidegger is obscure and difficult to read is 
scarcely open to dispute. But this does not entail the conclusion 
that his philosophical positions are untenable. And I trust that the 
title “From Darkness to Light” will not be understood as implying 
that it does. Any worth-while criticism of Heidegger must be 
based on what he says rather than on the style in which he 
expresses it. “Everything that can be said can be said clearly” was 
a saying of Wittgenstein. Clearly to whom? To the postman? 
To the Oxbridge philosopher? To someone who has taken the 
trouble to learn the relevant language? To forbid philosophers 
to forge their own terms when they think it necessary is to put 
thought into a strait-jacket. Perhaps in the long run it is even to 
claim that philosophy can never have very much to say. 


THE FIRST NEGRO CARDINAL 


HEN I was at the Beda College in Rome between 1947 and 1951, 

V V His Grace Archbishop Mathew kindly gave me an introduction 
to a young African priest, named Laurian Rugambwa, who was 
doing a course of studies at the Collegio di San Pietro Apostolo on 
the Janiculum. “Lauriano,” as he was usually called, was charming, 
gay and highly intelligent, and it used to be a great pleasure for me 
to have him to tea at the Beda and to be entertained by him in return 
at his own College. Tall, slim and of dignified bearing, this scion of a 
long line of African chieftains came from the shores of Lake Victoria 
in the northern part of Tanganyika, a part of British East Africa where 
the Catholic Faith has made great strides in the past half-century. 
His parents were, I believe, both converts from paganism, and Laurian 
was not baptised until he was ten years old. Looking back, it seems to 
me that I should have realised that, with his exceptional gifts, he was 
destined for high ecclesiastical preferment, but owing, in large measure, 
to his phenomenal modesty, I must confess that when I knew him 
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in Rome I was as unaware of his coming greatness as was Tobias of 
the identity of his angelic visitor. 

It was thus a surprise to me, though a very pleasant one, to hear, a 
few years after I had left the Beda, that Laurian had become Bishop 
of Rutabo in his own country. I met him in London not very long 
after his consecration and found him as charming and unpretentious 
as ever. The saying, “Circumstances change, people don't,” which 
is not always borne out in practice, has proved delightfully true in 
his case. He is utterly unspoilt by success. When the news came a 
few weeks ago that His Holiness had chosen the Bishop of Rutabo 
to become a member of the Sacred College, I do not believe that 
anyone was more surprised than Mgr. Rugambwa himself; his innate 
modesty would have prevented his ever envisaging so spectacular a 
promotion. In answer to my letter of heartfelt congratulation (indeed 
1 was overjoyed by the news), the Cardinal-Elect kindly wrote to 
suggest that I should come to Rome for the Public Consistory and 
“heen the honour that would be shared by a few of his friends who 
would praise and thank God on this singular occasion.” This was an 
invitation that I could not resist and, having obtained permission 
” made the necessary arrangements, I flew to Rome on 27 March 
ast. 

The first sight I had of Mgr. Rugambwa as Cardinal-Elect was 
on 28 March in a hall of the Palazzo di Propaganda Fide where, sur- 
rounded by a cosmopolitan gathering of prelates, including a jubilant 
Archbishop Mathew, he sat beside the new Japanese Cardinal awaiting 
the receipt of the Biglietto, or official notification of his elevation. He 
greeted me with more than all his accustomed charm and cordiality 
and seemed glad to see an old friend. His speech (in English) after 
receiving the Biglietto was admirable, invoking the Uganda martyrs 
and expressing his profound gratitude to the Holy See for the honour 
done to Africa in kis person. In conversation with journalists, he said 
he preferred not to comment on the African political situation as a 
whole, but told them that in Tanganyika things were going smoothly. 
At a banquet on the following day (29 March) in the House of the 
White Fathers, presided over by Cardinal Agagianian, the Cardinal- 
Elect sang the praises of that wonderful Order, which has played so 
large a part in enabling Africans to have their own hierarchy. He 
also reminded his hearers that, despite the splendour of the Roman 
Purple, he himself was still “‘a very poor African bishop.” 

The scene at the Public Consistory in St. Peter’s on 31 March was 
one of much splendour. The great Basilica, brilliantly lighted by 
thousands of chandeliers, provides the perfect setting for a ceremon 
such as this. Like all works of genius, this vast interior delights both 
eye and mind. It does not intimidate by its size, it reassures by its 
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adequacy. It is the perfect central forum of the Church on earth. I 
had a good seat in hs diplomatic tribune, near to the Papal Throne, 
and could see everything. The most thrilling moment was when, 
after the Papal procession and the homage of the numerous Cardinals 

resent, the cortége of the Cardinals-Elect began to form near the 
ikedine under the dome. Headed by Cardinal Marella, who 
had received his Biretta (from the President of the French Republic) 
but not yet his Hat, the new Eminences came into sight, one by one, 
advancing towards the Throne. Last but one, a magnificent upright 
figure in his flowing purple robes, niger sed formosus, came the African 
Cardinal, and on him, almost to the exclusion of the others, all eyes 
were riveted. An historic moment indeed when, for the first time, a 
Negro Prince of the Church approached the Chair of Peter! And of 
its significance the vast assembly thronging the Basilica seemed well 
aware, for twice over, first as he rose de making obeisance and 
secondly after he had received the Hat, loud and prolonged applause 
broke out and echoed through the church. This was all the more 
striking because no applause, not a single handclap, had greeted any 
of the other new Cardinals, not even the Philippine or the Japanese. 
The only other applause had been for the Pope himself, and indeed 
it is unusual for anybody else to be thus honoured in St. Peter’s. It 
would seem that this remarkable demonstration was therefore partly 
an expression of admiration for the Cardinal himself and partly one 
of sympathy for the African people on account of the recent tragic 
events in South Africa. It may have been felt by those present, surely 
with justice, that the creation of a Negro Cardinal was Pope John’s 
way of expressing his verdict on apartheid, a heresy teendhan abhor- 
rent to the Catholic Church, which recognises no “lesser breeds with- 
out the law” but sees in coloured men as much as in white, God’s 
children made in His own image. 

Though normally averse to applause in church, Pope John, if one 
could judge by the contented expression on his kind, shrewd old 
face, took no exception to the demonstration in favour of the African 
Cardinal. Indeed that applause was like the voice of the Church 
acclaiming the Pope’s decision to crown the great work of his pre- 
decessors in building up a native African hierarchy by appointing an 
African Prince of the Church. What a joy to be present in St. Peter’s 
on that great occasion! How consoling to think that, in this hour of 
crisis for Africa such a splendid person should have been chosen by the 
Holy Father to take, as Africa’s own and only Cardinal, a leading part 
in guiding the destinies of the African Church! Ad multos annos vivat! 


HuGH MONTGOMERY 
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BENEDICTINE SPIRITUALITY 


The Benedictine Idea, by Dom Hubert van Zeller (Burns and Oates 21s). 

The Holy Rule: Notes on St. Benedict's Legislation for Monks, by Dom 
Hubert van Zeller (Sheed and Ward 35s). 

The Quest for God: A Study in Benedictine Spirituality, by Dom I. 
Ryelandt, O.S.B., translated from the French by Matthew 
Dillon, O.S.B. (Herder 12s 6d). 


TT BENEDICTINE IDEA is presented as “one man’s idea (mine) 
of another man’s idea (St. Benedict’s) . . . The book is not a pro- 
nouncement but an impression. It neither represents nor demands 
general acceptance.” The impression consists in an effort to reflect, in 
the light of history, upon the meaning and purpose of the Benedictine 
idea in the modern world: to see how, in the face of modern social 
conditions, the Benedictines can remain faithful to the original idea of 
St. Benedict and fulfil their purpose in the world of to-day. The aim of 
the book is excellent; but unfortunately its realisation falls rather short 
of what one would expect from Dom Hubert van Zeller. When he 
writes: “Only when we have done our duty towards our own histo 

shall we be in a position to judge the validity of our present position, ’ 
he is indeed formulating a solid principle, which must be at the founda- 
tions of any genuine attempt to assess the abiding values and present 
significance, not only of the Benedictine idea, but also of Christianity 
itself. To take one’s stand on such a principle means assuming the 
onerous task of “doing one’s duty towards history.” Any judgment 
of this book by this, the author’s own criterion, must contain serious 
reserves: for the historical part of the work, 205 pages out of a total of 
230, leaves much to be desired. Admittedly Dom Hubert claims to give 
no more than his own personal impression, and he has every right to 
do that. But the absolute value of a subjective view must depend on 
historical fact. The portrayal of eastern monasticism could lead to an 
entirely false impression on the part of the reader. Scant consideration 
is given to the enormous influence on the western monks of the eastern 
expositores and the Fathers of the desert. Origen, for example, is treated 
with a lightness which would have been ill received by the whole 
Benedictine tradition, including the redoubtable Benedict of Aniane and 
Bernard of Clairvaux. The impression is given that eastern asceticism 
was unassociated with the kenosis of Christ. Despite the admission that 
the principle of identification with Christ held good “for the Antonian 
no less than for the Benedictine”; at the end of the same paragraph we 
read: “Freedom from the flesh is only half the story, the first and 
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Eastern half.” If this is true, how are we to explain the fact that for 
centuries the Benedictines saw in Origen’s commentary on the Canticle 
the highest expression of their desire for that identification with Christ 
which is the aim of their way of life? 

Further, it is scarcely possible any longer to attribute to Cassiodorus 
the role of “the mystery voice dictating the terms of the new Benedic- 
tine culture,” and at the same time to do one’s duty towards history. 
As Dom Jean Leclercq has written, “Dans l'état actuel des recherches il 
est difficile de dire dans quelle mesure Cassiodore a eu de l’influence . . . 
Cassiodore n’est pas entré dans la tradition monastique aussi que l’avait 
fait S. Antoine, Origéne, S. Jéréme, Cassien, il est resté un isolé qu’on 
ne nomme méme pas.”! Dom Hubert’s whole interpretation of 
Benedictine intellectual life (the phrase must be understood in the 
monastic setting), is historically superficial. 

Finally, what of the Bible? The traditional Benedictine attitude 
towards and use of the Scriptures, inherited from the east, gave to the 
Church not only a rich exegesis but a theology which sprang from 
the essence of the Benedictine life. There is no mention of this aspect 
of the Benedictine spirituality in Dom Hubert’s book. 

These points have been chosen and elaborated because they are 
fundamental in any consideration of the genesis of the Benedictine 
idea and its earliest expression. It is because Dom Hubert is so obviously 
aware of the difficulties of adaptation that we feel justified in making 
these criticisms. His final chapters reveal a genuine desire to face up to 
the problems which modern conditions impose upon the monastic life. 
The utter sincerity of the author is never in question, but if his con- 
clusions are rough hewn and lack precision, it is because his historical 
perspectives are faulty. 

The Holy Rule is a book which takes us to the heart of the Benedic- 
tine life, the Holy Rule of the “Father of Western monasticism.” 
Dom Hubert does not set out to give a scholarly commentary on the 
tule, his object is to treat the rule as a spiritual document which, as a 
monk, he must translate into the practical details of everyday life. 
Hence these “‘notes,” as he modestly calls them, are prs a the 
fruit of personal experience and prayerful reflection, and therein lies 
the real value of the book. Dom Hubert’s sound spiritual common- 
sense and gift for epigram provide compact and solid spiritual 
nourishment which will be appreciated not merely by the religious 
but also by the secular priest. Going to the spirit of the Rule Dom 
Hubert brings to life what might appear to be a dead letter, and shows 
how modern conditions call for an effort of deeper understanding of 
that spirit in order that the letter may be preserved. Serious problems 
are raised, but the book is by no means heavy and is enlivened by 

* L’ Amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu, p. 27. 
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characteristically humorous glimpses of monastic life—the monk 
kicking the heads of the dandelions, or being “encouraged” to get out 
of bed in the morning. Warm human understanding combined with 
a genuine spiritual approach to religious life make the book another 
testimonial to the lasting efficacy of the Holy Rule. 

According to its moe The Quest for God is an attempt to ~ 
the spiritual teaching of the Rule of St. Benedict to the needs of the 
modern Christian. For the Rule, though it was primarily destined for 
the spiritual formation of monks, has much to offer the priest or the 
layman. Unfortunately, in this book the Rule tends to disappear, and 
St. Benedict with it, behind a too rigid presentation of the spiritual 
life, larded with quotations from St. Thomas Aquinas. One looks in 
vain for a clear exposition of “the problems presented by life in the 
world at the present day,” to which, according to the publisher’s 
blurb, the book is supposed to present a solution. The fundamental 
ideas are, of course, sound enough; but the vocabulary, style and 
ys are dated. The modern Christian would have to change 

is mentality radically to enter into the categories proposed to him. 
The putting of new wine into old bottles has never been recommended 
as a Christian practice. We are given no indication of the title, date or 

publisher of the French edition. 
WILLIAM YEOMANS 


THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


A — of Philosophy, Volume VI: Wolff to Kant, by Frederick 
Copleston, S.J. (Burns and Oates 35s). 


TS NEW VOLUME of Fr. Copleston’s History gives an account 
of the philosophies of the “Enlightenment” on the Continent 
during the eighteenth century, of the beginnings of the Philosophy 
of History, and finally of the philosophy of Kant. So far from domina- 
ting the narrative in any way as the title might suggest, Wolff is, and 
is pee es as, one of the minor characters in this period of the history 
of philosophy. He is important in that, between the times of Leibnitz 
and Kant, he acted “as a kind of philosophical educator of his nation.” 
Volume VI is of the same familiar pattern as the others, and it forms 
the third of the trilogy studying ie history of modern philosophy 
from Descartes to Kant. It consists of four main parts. In the a4 
Fr.Copleston studies the French “Enlightenment,” devoting nearly half 
of the looted pages he gives to this part to two chapters on the philo- 
sophy of Rousseau. He does not identify the movement of philosophi- 
cal thought in France during this period with the anti-religious and 
politically revolutionary attitudes with which it is generally associated. 
The programme of les philosophes consisted primarily in extending the 
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use of “reason” to the maximum, that is to say in extending the 
scientific outlook and methods of thinking from physics to psychology, 
morality and man’s social life, and abandoning as sterile és reason of 
the speculative philosophers which had been set upon solving problems 
about ultimate realities. The second part, almost exactly half the length 
of the first, studies the German “Enlightenment,” of which the central 
figures are Christian Thomasius and Christian Wolff. Thomasius was 
one of the best representatives of the Aufklarung in that he rejected 
metaphysics and speculative philosophy of any kind, and placed the 
whole purpose and value of philosophy in its utility, “‘in its tendency to 
contribute to the social or common good and to the happiness or well- 
being of the individual.” Wolff was something of a law to himself in 
that he combined an enthusiasm for a progressive and practical philo- 
sophy with a thorough-going rationalist metaphysics built on the 
conviction that the human mind is able to attain certitude in its quest 
for knowledge about God and the soul. Wolff’s philosophy was an 
extraordinary combination of Empiricism and Rationalism. But, so far 
from being confined to academic circles, the Aufklarung was a popular 
movement striving to bring all human activities and interests under 
the control of reason, and Fr. Copleston traces its history in the life of 
Frederick the Great, and the rise of the “popular philosophers” like 
Moses Mendelssohn, Reimarus and Lessing. The third part gives a 
short account of the rise of the Philosophy of History. In the first 
chapter of this part we have an account of the philosophy of Vico, and 
in the second of the work of Voltaire, Condorcet, Lessing and Herder. 
Fr. Copleston holds that the eigtheenth-century Enlightenment was 
unhistorical in the sense that though progress was made in broadening 
the idea of historical studies, the men of the Enlightenment “were too 
much inclined to use history to prove a thesis, to glorify the Enlighten- 
ment, and their prejudices made it difficult for them to penetrate . . . 
into the cultures and outlooks which they felt to be very different from 
their own.” Finally, the fourth part, which forms nearly half of the 
whole book, is a painstaking study of Kant andhis “critical” philosophy 
in seven long chapters. This part of Volume VI is, to all intents and 
purposes, a fe within a book, for it covers just over 200 closel 
packed pages. Fr. Copleston’s study of Kant is in fact the fullest of al 
the studies he has made in any of his six volumes. Fr. Copleston is 
well-known for the objectivity, lucidity and precision with which he 
writes, and it is fair to say that he displays these qualities pre-eminently 
in writing about Kant, where, of course, these virtues are especially 
demanded. The Volume concludes with a “Concluding Review,” not 
merely to Volume VI, but to Volumes IV, V and VI, which form a 
trilogy, and a Bibliography comparable in character to those at the 
end of the earlier volumes. 
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There was a time when a system of philosophy was presented to 
students as something purely abstract, objective, impersonal and time- 
less in character. Many of us can remember how certain Manuals of 
philosophy expounded Thomism, Augustinianism, Cartesianism, 
Kantianism, or Hegelianism as though they were disembodied systems 
of interconnected ideas devoid of roots in human life and history, to be 
accepted or rejected more or less en bloc as true or false. The historian 
of hilosophy reminds us that philosophy is something we find in men, 
a in human lives, so that it has a historical reality intrinsic to its very 
nature in a way that a science like mathematics does not have. It is one 
thing to study mathematics, and another to study the history of 
mathematics. But it is impossible to study philosophy, or even a system 
of philosophy, without studying the history of philosophy, for it is 
impossible to understand a philosophical system without understanding 
the history of its origin, the periods of its rise and fall, its action on 
and the ways it has been acted upon by other systems, and likewise it 
is impossible to understand shilavaaietl: systems without understanding 
the lives, characters, interests and ideals of the philosophers who formed 
and elaborated them. To understand any system of philosophy one 
must look back into history to see what men made of it at different 
epochs; one must see it, and to a certain extent think it, in the closest 
association possible with those who have formed and elaborated it. 
Fr. Copleston’s History of Philosophy is of inestimable value to philo- 
sophers in that it has been written for the express purpose of helping 
the reader to find his way into the thoughts and ways of thinking of 
the greatest of the world’s philosophers. This must be the greatest 
service that any historian can render to our studies and appreciation 
of philosophy. EDWARD SILLEM 


ZIONIST SAGA 


Exodus, by Leon Uris (Allan Wingate 215). 


TS BOOK has powerful movement, but little style. Historically 
inaccurate in places and partisan to a degree, it remains nevertheless 
extremely readable, even for an Englishman. He will be irritated by 
its Pa, of prejudice against his country, but he will not be bored 
by “ ength. Most of those who take Exodus up will find it difficult to 
ut down. 
. One might describe it unkindly as a triumph of vigour over bad 
prose, but there is more to it than that. It is the whale sweep of its 
story that compels. The subject of this book is the making of modern 
Israel. It is the story of man not merely against the wilderness of Sinai, 
but grappling with a parched and ruined countryside which is seen 
most fairly as the fruit of years of stagnation under Turkish rule. 
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These difficulties were physical. Far harder for the Jews to break down 


was the human opposition of individuals and governments whom 
they thought of as seeking to deprive them of what they considered 
to be their promised prize. For the leaders of the Zionist Movement 
that meant only one thing—freedom within the boundaries of an 
independent State, approximating closely in area to that of the land 
promised long ago by God to their forefathers. For Britain, the holder 
of the Palestinian Mandate, it meant a national home for the Jews, 
which was not necessarily to be identified with an independent Jewish 
State. The seeds of violence lay in that difference of interpretation. 
They sprouted into bitter conflict. 

The Jews used every means—foul as well as fair—to secure their 
purpose. The desperation which drove them to achieve their goal 
made them careless of the methods they chose to attain it. The victims 
of Nazi terror were not slow to use terror themselves to make their 
dream come true. The revulsion one feels at this is tempered by the 
thought that, for the Jews who made modern Palestine, independence 
alone seemed to offer them and their people that freedom from the 
fear of persecution which each one craved with the whole of his soul. 
They are not excused, thereby, from using the means they did. One 
is able, however, to understand why they did so. Mr. Uris conveys 
very well the atmosphere of desperation, despair and blazing hope 
within which the Jews of Palestine strove towards the fulfilment of 
that which constituted their hearts’ desire. Throughout his pages there 
runs an undertone of ruthless consecration which brings mixed feelings 
of admiration and distaste. Very vividly they convey a picture of the 
almost dehumanising effect brought to the militant young Zionists by 
their fanatical dedication to an ideal. Their country took the whole 
of them. Its frontier dominated their lives. To defend and extend it, 
they stripped themselves of all; family, friends, kindness, compassion, 
all were sacrificed on the altar of the new State. 

“You have mistaken tenderness for weakness. You have made your- 
self believe that to depend on another person is to retreat. You are so 
blind that you cannot give love.” So the old Barak Ben Canaan to 
his son Ari, the hero of this story, when the struggle for independence 
was over, in that Israel stood free, though she was girded by Arab foes 
who loathed and hated her, as they do to this day. The years have 

one by since that time, though not the danger. On the frontiers, at 
nti the dedicated hardness will remain. Men there, I think, will still 
be without compassion. The ruthlessness will stay until tension is 
dissolved. Its presence still is part of the price paid by the Jews for the 
making of their modern State. It would be legitimate, I think, to ask 
whether under the circumstances they were ever entitled to set it up. 
PAUL CRANE 
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INTEGRITY 


Soul and Psyche, by Victor White, O.P. (Collins and Harvill 215). 


IMONE DE BEAUVOIR, in her book The Mandarins, gives the 
S following account of a fall from grace: 


As a child, I believed in God. A white robe and two shimmering 
ings were awaiting me in heaven’s vestry and I wanted so much to 
hie gf tei the clouds and try them on. I would often lie down 
on my quilt, my hands clasped, and abandon myself to the delights 
of the hereafter . . . I was horrified when I first discovered the silence 
of death . . . God became an abstract idea in the depths of the sky, 
and one evening I blotted it out altogether. I’ve never felt sorry 
about losing God, for He had robbed me of the earth. But one da 
I — realise that in renouncing Him I had condemned ull 
to death. 


There is nothing unusual in this account, except, of course, for its style. 
The “Catholic explanation,” too, is standard: “in their eyes I stopped 
believing in God when I discovered the temptations of the flesh, and 
my marriage to an unbeliever completed my downfall.” But is this a 
fall lanation? One does not, after all, lose one’s religion by moral 
lapse alone. It is possible to lose it because it never penetrated beyond 
the level of formula and childish image. Anne Dubreuilh and others of 
her kind may lose their faith simply because they find that their childish 
magical attitude to religion no longer works in real, adult life—“God 
became an abstract idea in the depth of the sky.” They do not choose 
between the service of God and a refusal to serve, but between retain- 
ing or rejecting their childhood image of religion which they find 
irrelevant to the business of life. 
This is the theme of the last chapter of Fr. White’s book, and it is a 
great pity that he did not devote more space to it. When loss of faith, 
“leakage” or whatever you care to call it, has become an urgent prob- 
lem, anything which may help us to understand and solve it is of the 
first importance; and, as Fr. White shows, depth-psychology has much 
to contribute. We teach Christian doctrine of impeccable orthodoxy, 
but do we give children a “picture” of God and of religion that will 
stand the test of adolescence? Would children ever suspect that the 
soul which they must at all costs save is not a “misty, pious ghost,” but 
the same soul that loves and hates, plays, dreams and suffers? If not, 
can we be surprised that religion comes to mean less and less to them 
—becomes more misty “a less pious? And the hymns and holy 
pictures, are they likely to leave an impression of the mystery, splen- 
dour and seriousness of religion? (“Adults compensating projections” 
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Fr. White calls them; he would welcome the return of the Pantok- 
rator). And so on. 

But Fr. White devotes his attention chiefly to what psychology has 
to tell us about how religion works rather than how it hls to work. 
He develops ideas first raised in his earlier book, God and the Uncon- 
scious. There he tried to establish a relationship between religion and 
psychology; here he tries to define this relationship more precisely. 
The aes, «Sars is concerned with the cure of the psyche; ie priest, 
with the salvation of the soul. Are both working in the same field? Is 
it possible for one to succeed without the help of the other? Can sanity 
be achieved without sanctity, mature religion without an integrated 
personality? 

Fr. White is anxious above all to build bridges between religion and 
psychology. For him, as indeed for every theologian, there is only one 
ultimate principle of activity in man, call it soul or psyche. Health, 
mental and physical, means wholeness, integrity; and idee implies 
holiness. St. Thomas uses the same word, salus, for health and salvation. 
There is only one field in which both priest and psychiatrist work (using 
— methods), and neither can dispense with the services of the 
other. 

This is very true and a point well worth making. But are the con- 
clusions quite as far-reaching as Fr. White would lead us to suppose? 
By and large, priest and psychiatrist, by reason of their different 
methods, will have to confine their attention to different regions of the 
human subject. St. Thomas’s weakness for verbal conceits should not 
be allowed to lead us astray. Mental, no less than physical ills are a 
legacy of original sin, and the healing of grace may not be completed 
in this life. “There have been neurotic, psychotic and even mentally 
sub-intelligent saints” (Strauss). 

Granted all this—and Fr. White, no doubt, would readily concede 
it—there is one important respect in which mental health depends on 
religion: that of belief. “Among my patients in the second half of life,” 
to quote the well-known saying of Dr. Jung, “there has not been one 
whose problem in the last resort was not that of finding a religious 
outlook.” Here the theologian can help; he alone can help. The 
psychothe?apist, with his empirical method, is helpless; he is in a 
predicament. And not only he, but to a large extent his patients also; 
at least those who have to depend on contemporary philosophy for 
their answer to problems of human destiny, for “they are discouraged 
at the outset at learning that not only are their questions unanswerable 
but also meaningless.” 

It was because Jung realised the importance of religious belief (unlike 
Freud who considered religion a form of neurosis) that Fr. White was 


prepared to go along with him. For this he has been criticised by those 
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who regard Jung’s interest in religion as more pernicious than Freud’s 
honest rejection of it. Having read this book no one could accuse Fr. 
White of being blind to the dangers of the Jungian approach to religion, 
particularly on the question of the objective truth of religious beliefs. 
In fact this is far more a criticism of Jung (on psychological as well as 
religious grounds) than an exposition of his views. 

Since Fr. White still draws on Jung for his psychological account of 
how religion works, this part of the book (over half) will completely 
satisfy only those who accept the Jungian system. But others should 
not be discouraged from reading these chapters. There will be a few 
bad moments (“He is the One, yet also the Many inasmuch as He is 
also the Other and the Third”), but on the whole Fr. White treats the 
Quaternity, Missing Feminine, Integration of Evil, etc. with admirable 
lucidity and good sense. And if he is not so illuminating on the psycho- 
logical workings of religion, he at least convinces us of the importance 
oft making it work; and on the no less important question of how it 
fails he is in every way satisfactory and stimulating. 

Cyrit D. BARRETT 
AGNOSTIC GOSPEL 


The Secret Sayings of Jesus According to the Gospel of Thomas, edited b 
by R. M. Grant with D. N. Freedman (Collins. A Fontana book 
2s 6d). 

N ABOUT 1945, thirteen volumes of Gnostic papyri were discovered 
lin Egypt, most of which remained vanced even in 1959. One 
document, however, is available and has been translated from the 
Coptic by W. R. Schoedel of Chicago University. This consists of 
“The secret words which Jesus the Living spoke oe which) Didymus 
Judas Thomas wrote. And He said: He who will find the interpreta- 
tion of these words will not taste death.” We do not think that the 
word “secret” and “gospel” are meg chosen. “Secret” sounds too 
exciting: “spoken in private” would be nearer the real meaning and 
corresponds to the fact that Our Lord spoke parables to the crowds 
and afterwards explained His exact meaning to the disciples if they 
had not seen His point. Such was the explanation of the parable of the 
Sower (Mark 4: 10—20) which had nothing mysterious or occult 
about it and is related in full by St. Mark who is explicit about Our 
Lord’s method (ibid., 33, 34). There was no secret doctrine, kept to 
themselves by a privileged élite: the disciples would have been po 
free to communicate the meaning of the parable to anyone who ra | 
The only element of truth in the idea of: secrecy is that Our Lord did 
not say everything at once to everybody—He did not start, e.g., by 
saying: “I am equal to the Father and one with Him—I am God.” He 
would at once have been stoned to death. And even after explanations, 
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the apostles themselves often remained obtuse and could not take His 
meaning in. Further, “gospel” invites us to expect something like 
what we ourselves now call gospels. Here too there is a grain of truth: 
we have not four gospels, but The Gospel. But nothing can be clearer 
than that while the evangelists do not profess to write a biography of 
Our Lord, but to transmit His message, yet they regard His pi as 
rooted in history: Our Lord existed in place and time. But the Gospel 
of Thomas eliminates the whole of this: we are left with a collection of 
logia, “sayings” attributed to Our Lord. They nearly always echo some 
sentence in the Synoptists and. when doing so, put it out of tune. The 
name Gnostic covers a congeries of sects which, if they claimed to be 
Christian, did agree at least in this—that Christ taught a secret doctrine 
known only to an élite: this doctrine would be so spiritual that the 
incarnational envelope, in which the common man receives it, can be 
discarded. From what has been published, we could not say that the 
Thomas who collected these sayings belonged to some particular 
school of Gnostics; but the collection powers. has a Gnostic flavour 
about it. There were no doubt any amount of sayings drifting about 
and attributed to Our Lord—some authentic, some distorted, some 
fictitious: this collection consists, we should say, chiefly of the second 
sort and some of the third. Negatively, there is no hint of the consis- 
tent tradition that the Christian Faith is an affair of authoritative 
Teaching, a “Didache,” not of subjective illumination, or even a secret 
tradition, a “Gnésis.” The excellent Introduction by two well-known 
American professors makes it very clear that writings even flavoured 
with Gnosticism express, not what Christ taught, but what the writer 
wished Him to have taught. These “sayings” add nothing to our 
knowledge of what Our Lord taught, but, rather, warp it. Nor is it 
necessary to think that the Church embarked on a wholesale destruction 
of “Gnostic” documents: they can quite probably have faded out 
because they had none of the exterior marks of authenticity which the 
Four possessed, and none of their unquenchable interior vitality. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Fourteenth Century, 1307-1399, by May McKisack (Clarendon 
Press 35s). 
EFERRING to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, V. H. 
Galbraith, in his informative little book on the public records, 
declared that, “the history of this period lacks the vividness and insight 
into character and events which is possible both for the thirteenth 
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and the sixteenth.” In view of this fact, the latest volume in the 
Oxford History has overcome the difficulties extraordinarily well, 
and given us a picture not only detailed, but at times even intimate, 
of a turbulent and fascinating century. : 

The judgments of the writer are invariably sane and balanced, and 
reflect the hee findings of research in which many of the older pre- 
judices are at last dissolved. Piers Gaveston, the dubious favourite of 
Edward II, is put in right perspective as, “the first of a series of scape- 
goats who for twenty years stood between the king and the con- 
sequences of his own folly.” At the same time, the Despensers, among 
his more notorious successors, “were by no means incompetent for the 
task, being much more than greedy and irresponsible favourites.” 

Most interesting from our point of view, perhaps, are the revised 
judgments on the influence of the “Babylonish” popes on English 
affairs, and the evils sometimes accompanying papal provisions. The 
author is very aware of the older Protestant historians who “gave the 
Avignon Popes a bad name, and regarded the system of provisions 
and reservations for which they were responsible as an almost unmiti- 

ated evil, and a principal cause of the Reformation.” On the other 
ae “Modern opinion has reacted strongly against this standpoint. 
Generalised complaints of abuses are now regarded with scepticism, 
the character of the Avignon Popes has been largely vindicated and 
papal provisions have been defended on grounds both of principle 
and expediency. It has been shown that the Pope rarely interfered with 
lay patronage; and that his frequent interferences with ecclesiastical 
patronage might—and often did—serve to restrain the tendency of 
cathedral and collegiate bodies to promote relatives or dependants, 
without regard to merit or suitability.” 

This longish extract is typical of the spirit of the whole: moderate, 
honest, sympathetic, and generous—but not to a fault. The real task 
of the historian is to enter into the feelings and convictions of another 
age as well as describe events accurately and convincingly. May 


McKisack has done both. 


—— and its Passion Play, by E. Corathiel (Burns and Oates 
15s). 
Tz authoress has known Oberammergau all her life and provides, 
first, a full account of the distressful background of what should 
have been not only a peaceful but a sacred village. We say this, because 
to-day Oberammergau means for us only its Passion Play which is 
performed in fulfilment of a vow taken in 1633 in return br deliver- 
ance from the encroaching plague. Would that their Play and their 
lovely Bavarian fields and austere mountains could continue to satisfy 
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the inhabitants! But for how long will the demands of the tourists be 


resisted? Americans are not content to sleep on beds good enough for 
the Prince and Princess of Wales when they came in 1871 and lodged 
in a wood-cutter’s hut. They need baths, and cocktails, and fill new 
and hideously inappropriate hotels. They are seen peeling oranges 
and handing fom. 5 chocolates during the most sacred scenes of the 
Passion. Well, soldiers diced at the Bot of the Cross, and it is into 
their company that such visitors put themselves. Then, though less 
the hunger to will bring about man 
changes. The villagers now go to take university degrees at Munich 
and take jobs far from their fields, and cannot escape publicity. But 
take money for the rdle to which they always return? No: they are 
poser amateurs. Mr. Ben Greet’s suggestion that the whole 
Play should be exported and performed overseas evoked indignation 
and derision. This brightly-written book ends with some details 
about the actual production of the Play, and practical information 
about how to get there and how to behave. We wish that there could 
have been still more about the Play and more of the splendid photo- 
graphs, even at the expense of shortening the first, historical part. 


It is Paul Who Writes, by R. Knox and R. Cox (Burns and Oates 18s). 


T IS PERHAPS SURPRISING that this necessary book was not 
Ncaieand earlier, and delightful, too, that its explanatory part should 
have been sent to us from New Zealand. Mgr. Knox’s translation of 
the New Testament has of course been for some time known to us. 
We always regretted that it had to be made from the Vulgate. Dr. Cox 
has made a certain number of modifications, if not corrections, but 
practically all, he says, had already been made, with attention to the 
Greek text, by Mgr. Knox himself, and “in the majority of cases do 
not alter the meaning of the passage.” This is by no means an unim- 
portant statement. Mgr. Knox emphatically declared to us that he was 
no poet, a fact which, to our mind, injured his translation of the 
Psalms, large parts of the Prophets, and even of ye sone and St. Paul 
himself. Again, he did not deny that he was shy of mysticism—even 
on the great passage in Romans 8, 18-22, his tentative note suggests 
that St. Paul may here have “something of a poetic outlook,” almost 
excusing him for it. Dr. Cox, on his side, insists that the Mystical 
Body of Christ is Paul’s theme throughout. His system is to print 
Mgr. Knox’s translation on the left, and his own contribution on the 
right. He does not try to solve well-known problematic details; but 
inserts the Epistles into the Acts at the point at which they were 
—_— and tries to estimate the atmosphere within which this 
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Our Lady and the Mass, by René Laurentin, translated by Dom F. 

McHenry, O.S.B. (Clonmore and Reynolds 7s 6d). 

HE SUB-TITLE of this short book is “in the Service of the Peace 
Tor Christ.” The occasion of the original French book, published 
in 1954, was the launching in 1947 of La Croisade Mariale par la Sainte 
Messe, by Dom Willibrord de Wilde, O.S.B., of Maredsous in 
Belgium. Its object was to have Masses offered in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin for the intention of world-peace. M. Laurentin rele- 
gates as many quotations and references as he can to notes, which 
is just as well, as most of his sources are foreign books or magazines 
inaccessible to English readers save in some exceptionally well-equipped 
theological centre. He begins by setting our ce on solid rock. Our 
Faith is Christocentric and our redemption is due to Christ alone. 
The sacrifice of Calvary is re-presented in the Mass and applied to us 
therein if we accept it. He has willed to associate us with Himself 
in all His work: Mass is His sacrifice and ours, and all Christian work 
is done “with Him, through Him, and in Him.” This applies as truly 
to Our Lady as to us, but since her vocation was unique, so her 
continuous loyalty to it, her co-operation with her Son, are unique. 
Mass is always offered in honour of Our Lady and all the Saints, in 
gratitude A respect for them: and all Masses are offered for peace, 
that is, for true union between ourselves and God and our fellow-men. 
We can mentally single out Our Lady, or world peace if we like, and 
would that we prayed more consciously for ne subordinate inten- 
tions. But all comes back to our co-operation in the formation of the 
Christus totus in which Our Lady co-operated, and co-operates, in her 
unique way. 


King David, by G. de C. Parmiter (Arthur Barker 25s). 

HE first two books of Kings, or Samuel, as they are known to 
"Tithe great majority of our fellow-countrymen who read the Old 
Testament, are in great part so brilliantly written that we prefer 
taking them just as a story. We pass over (probably without noticing 
them) the puzzles they might pose; for example, the non-recognition 
of David by Saul after the killing of Goliath, despite David’s having 
“age soothingly to him not very long before; and the statement, 
ater on, that it was Elhanan who killed Goliath. The author says 
that such discussions have “no place in a book such as this.” We find 
this tantalising, especially as a very few lines would suffice to indicate 
both the difficulty and a possible solution. Mr. Parmiter is certainly 
able to write a fully critical edition of these two books. He uses, and 
corrects, when necessary, the Hebrew text; he is well-acquainted with 
scholarly works, both Catholic and other, and he aims at explaining 
not only external facts like strategy but also the workings of the 
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Hebrew mind. But in spite of this, and perhaps because of it, the 
light has faded from the scene. Very few indeed are going to study 
these ancient books, but we want as many as possible to enjoy them. 
Compare the biblical account of the apparition of Samuel at Endor 
—‘“Behold, an old man cometh up. . .” with “the spirit of his 
(Saul’s) old mentor appeared.” Mr. Parmiter may rebuke us for 
wanting him to write a romance, not critical history. Well, the Books 
of the Kings are romantic history and the story of Rizpah throws 
more light on how Israelites could feel and act than any discussion of, 
for example, marriage customs. We would like the author to have 
the courage to tackle Judges next. 


St. Francis of Assisi, by Elizabeth Goudge (Duckworth 215). 


ISS GOUDGE’S STYLE and sense of history are sufficiently well 
Mianown to ensure that her treatment of the life of St. Francis will 
be not only authentic but also warm and sympathetic. Few saints have 
been so frequently written about, yet even those who know the story 
of his life intimately will want to read this new study. Although Miss 
Goudge says that her hope is that her Life “may serve to introduce 
St. Francis to a few who do not know him well,” she is being too 
modest. There is little doubt that this book will havea very wide 
appeal. It is, incidentally, enriched by four colour reproductions of 
well-known paintings, the familiar Cimabue portrait, and three 
pictures by Giotto of incidents in the saint’s life. 


The Imitation of Christ, translated by Ronald Knox and Michael 
Oakley (Burns and Oates 3s 6d). 


S MOST PEOPLE KNOW, Mgr. Knox was engaged on a transla- 
Avion of the Imitation for some time before his death, though he 
had only just got into the Second Book when he had to lay the work 
aside. He had already entrusted the completion of the task to Michael 
Oakley, himself a translator of some repute, in the confident expecta- 
tion that his own ideas about translation would be followed. 

The result is a surprisingly successful piece of collaboration. Indeed, 
unless we know where Knox had stopped it would not be easy to 
discover where Oakley began. It is, therefore, hardly necessary to 
commend this version to the public, and we can content ourselves with 
congratulating the publishers on their enterprise in making it so widely 
accessible. 


The Negotiators, by Francis Walder (Heinemann 13s 6d). 


_ is a translation, and a moderate one at that, of a book which 
appeared in 1958 under the title of Saint-Germain ou La Négotiation 
and was awarded the Prix Goncourt. Why it should have been thus 
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honoured this reader is unable to guess. It is a short account, fanciful 
not historical, of the negotiations which resulted in the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain in 1570 between the Catholics and Huguenots and is 
told in the first person by the leading envoy on the royal side. This 
gentleman has a high opinion of his own skill an opinion which he is 

lainly most anxious that all should share. His anxiety, in one case at 
sen was fully justified. 


1859 in Review, by Thomas P. Neill (Newman Press $2.75). 
T- AUTHOR of this book of essays, Dr. Neill, is Professor of 
History in the University of St. Louis, and his book bears the 
archiepiscopal imprimatur. Dr. Neill is not so much concerned to list 
the events of interest which took place in 1859 as to point out the 
influence over the succeeding century of certain books which then first 
saw the light of day. The books which he chooses for his purpose are 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, Marx’s Critique of Political Economy, Mill’s 
Essay on Liberty, Smiles’s Self Help, Spencer's Essays on Education and 
Newman’s The Idea of a University. On each of these several pegs he 
hangs an essay on Evolution, Liberalism, Education, and so on. With- 
out saying anything very new Dr. Neill deals urbanely and succinctl 
with each subject in turn but with a width of view and tolerance which 
deserves special commendation. The Fairfield type, to which a note at 
the end calls attention, and in which the book is printed, is likewise 
worthy of attention. 


André Malraux, by Geoffrey H. Hartman (Bowes and Bowes 10s 6d). 


HIS short study of the writings and philosophy of André Malraux 
Ti one of a series called Studies in Modern European Literature and 
Thought now appearing under the general editorship of Herr Erich 
Heller, Professor of German in the University College of Swansea. 
Malraux is not the easiest of writers to understand whether as novelist 
or art critic. As a novelist his almost invariable setting is that of civil 
war, and his themes, for that very reason, are violent and harrowing. 
Man, not God, stands at the centre of his universe. This assumption 
inevitably leads him into subterranean byways of thought wherein 
what he calls “Ia fascination du néant” becomes man’s chief temptation 
and danger, to one or other of which, no less inevitably, in the end he 
falls a victim. Although Malraux has in recent years, from having been 
a near-Communist, become a Gaullist (he is Minister of Cultural 
Affairs in the present French Government) the Marxian influence in 
all this is traceable. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOMAS BAKER, Bookseller, 85 Charlotte Street, London, W.1. 
Catholic Books—New and Second-hand—supplied. Collections 
purchased. 


HREE IMPORTANT PAMPHLETS. CONVERT CLERGY 

EXPLAIN, A Symposium by thirteen former Anglican clergymen 
(2s 4d), IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA, by Donal O’Sullivan, S.J. (1s 2d), 
THE VOCATION OF CORNELIA CONNELLY, by James Walsh, S.J. 
(1s 2d). THE MontH, 31 Farm Street, London, W.1. 


IME CANNOT DIM . . . some things, but it can dim a lot. It has 

done so for the aged ond infirm whom we care for. Please help us 
to comfort them, to give them a home, security, the sacraments at the 
end. Please send your donation to The Warden, Servite House, 17 The 
Boltons, London, S.W.10. 


YPING AT HOME. Work accepted and completed with care and 
"T eficiency. Barbara Downs, Somerville, Wayside, Danbury, 


Chelmsford, Essex. 
Charge for insertion of small advertisements, 5d per word, minimum ss, prepaid. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological”’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


reverisH GOLD S 


Sneezing, dry throat, aching head; cold shivers, 
hot sweats, aching limbs, depression . . . these 
symptoms usually mean you have caught either a feverish 
cold or influenza. 


This is what you should do. Go to bed with a hot water bottle; take two 
‘Anadin’ tablets with a hot lemon drink. Keep warm but keep your bedroom 
well ventilated. Continue to take two ‘Anadin’ tablets every four hours or more 
frequently if your doctor advises. 

‘Anadin’ is like a doctor’s prescription. It contains not one but four medically 
approved ingredients to lower your temperature, relieve aches and pains, 
and lift depression. 


Nothing acts faster than AN ADI N 
Anadin Tablets—20 for 1/10, 50 for 3/7 oa 
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